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PREFACE 


T he five lectures included in this volume are 
intended to serve as no more than a brief in- 
troduction to the study of the products of the 
Athenian Kerameikos. In addition, however, they 
may perhaps lay claim to the making of some small 
contribution to art criticism, and to the advancing 
of some fresh hypotheses concerning the interrelation 
of Athenian art and history. 

More than two hundred slides were shown when the 
lectures were delivered, and it is naturally only a 
small proportion of these pictures which can be illus- 
trated. Footnotes, however, give references for the 
remainder; and art students anxious to pursue the 
subject will find a bibliography of modern works in 
this volume. 

There are inevitably many omissions. The potter’s 
materials and tools, his skill in throwing and firing 
his wares, salesmanship, transport, the significance of 
inscriptions and love-names, these things have been 
barely touched upon or perforce omitted as outside 
the scope of the lectures, which were concerned with 
Athenian painting and drawing. 

My gratitude must be expressed to the Classical 
Department of Oberlin College and to Professor Louis 
E. Lord for the honour conferred on me in the invita- 
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tion to deliver the Charles Beebe Martin Lectures. 
Through the generosity of Professor Clarence Ward 
the Baldwin Fund, by contributing to the Lecture- 
ship, has made it possible for this publication to be 
illustrated by plates. 

To L. D. Caskey I would express grateful thanks 
for a set of drawings, selected from those employed in 
his Geometry of Greek Vases, which I have been en- 
abled to reproduce in order to illustrate the vase- 
shapes described in the Glossary. 

There is probably no branch of classical studies 
wherein a writer or lecturer has to make so large a 
measure of acknowledgement to a single scholar 
as in the study of Attic pottery. A. Furtwangler, 
P. Hartwig, and other critics may have pointed the 
road and advanced some way along its course, but it is 
J. D. Beazley who has travelled the whole route; and 
mapped it. In pure classics the value of a scholar’s 
published work may often be assessed by the test of 
annotation; and in the realm of classical archaeology 
it will probably be found that the two works most 
frequently annotated by keen students will be Head’s 
Historia Numorum and Beazley ’s Attische Vasenmaler 
des rotfigurigen Stils. Such is probably the tribute he 
most appreciates. 

It is a pleasure also to express a personal debt of 
gratitude to him for reading the proofs of this publi- 
cation, and for numerous valuable suggestions which 
in almost every case I have gladly adopted. 
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Thanks are due to him and to the following for 
permission to reproduce illustrations: Monsieur A. 
Merlin in the Mus6e du Louvre; the Trustees of the 
British Museum; the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute; the Harvard University Press; the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; the Librairie Champion, Paris; Messrs. 
F. Bruckmann A.G., Munich; Heinrich Keller, Berlin; 
and Macmillan and Co., London. 
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glossary 

OF Some Names given to Vases 

a. vase with a more or less oval body, a low foot, a 
’ wide mouth and two vertical handles; the pnnc^al var^ties 
of shape are known as tyrrhenian, Panathemic (Fig. i), 
fFis A Neck, and Nolan (Fig. 3) amphorae-, used principally 
£ wine, tt also for corn, honey, oil and other commodities. 

a vase with an oval body which is joined by a fairly flat 
V, ' W<»r 1-0 the neck" it has three handles: two horizontal for 
S” vlthcn Ml ..d 0.. vrfcal, g»^Uy m.g 

aboJe the level of the lip, for carrying when empty; used for 

water (Fig. 4)* 

rim and to the lower edge of the body; used for wine (Fig. 9)- 

Kotvle- a bowl-shaped cup with a flat foot, slightly curved sid^, 
iid two flat handles level with the rim; used for wine (Fig. 

Kr'caer a large two-handled bowl, varying in shape, '^sed for the 
f th! Kokv the handles attached horizontally to the 

I attached to the lower part of the body; the Volute^ 

krater (Fig. 8), with an oval body, large neck iwd lip, arge 

toSi tJadriig above the lip »d curved round m volntes. 

I. ,■ drlnVinv CUD With 0 Stem, high at first (Fig. lo), but 
mMlnt tSUomras the hiivl o*f the »p grows sh Jlo.» 

(ViP ii) two handles attached horizontally to the sides, the 

iZ arehaie form with palm of eyes p.mted on each 
side; used for wine. 
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Lebes: a flattened ovoid bowl with a flat rim and, generally, with- 
out handies, also known as a Dinos; used for either wine or 
water, 

Lekythos: a long, generally cylindrical-bodied flagon with long, 
narrow neck, funnel-shaped mouth, and a vertical handle; 
used for containing oil or perfume; many of the Lekythoi with 
a white ground were placed on tombs or burnt with the dead 
(Fig. 12). 

Loutrophoros: a very tall type of amphora with thin body, 
elongated neck, and wide rim; kept for marriage and burial 
rites (Fig. 13). 

Pelike: a type of amphora, wide-bodied and short-necked (Fig. 
16). 

Pyxis: a cylindrical or spherical box with a lid; used on the toilet 
table for cosmetics, hairpins, jewelry, etc. (Fig. 15). 

Skyphos: another name for Kotyle (Fig. 14). 

Stamms: a spherical jar with short, thick neck and two small 
side-handles attached horizontally; used for containing oil or 
wine (Fig. 17). 
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EARLY ARCHAIC PAINTING 

T he archaeologist derives more information, 
more stimulus to fresh discovery and conse- 
quently more interest from pottery than from any- 
thing else. The information it has to give is so much 
more precise than the information derived from archi- 
tectural remains; pottery covers a period far longer 
than sculpture or coinage; and from the best painted 
vases one can derive an aesthetic thrill as pleasing as 
one can derive from the best sculpture. Indeed the 
study of ancient pottery may be said to have a three- 
fold appeal: . >1 

(i) The appeal to the purely scientific archaeolo- 
gist, the man whose main passion is for data and 
strata. This type of man always becomes a prehis- 
torian and to him pots, and even more potsherds — 
for he is apt to give us the impression that he prefers 
his pots broken — • tend to become ends in themselves. 

(2) The appeal to the historical archaeologist. 
Pots, better than anything, if inferences are drawn 
from them with much caution, can tell us (in the 
absence of written records) much about the growth 
and decline of civilization; the movements, displace- 
ments and conquests of peoples; the range, bulk and 

wealth of trade. . 

(3) But the chief appeal of ancient cerainics must 

be the appeal to the art lover — the aesthetic appeal. 
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and this is made, of course, chiefly by the pottery of 
Athens, which is so closely related to the poetry, 
religion and life of Greece. For this Attic pottery it 
has been justly claimed (to quote the words of Percy 
Gardner) that it is “ the only perfectly developed and 
thoroughly consistent pottery in the world; and all 
the noted productions of modern Europe seem in 
comparison poor and half-civilized.” 

This is not to say that our aesthetic interest is not 
also aroused by the finest ceramic products of Minoan 
and numerous other types of ancient pottery, for it 
certainly is, though to a lesser degree than by Attic 
vases. But to understand, even to attempt to realize, 
why the art of these things is so stimulating is not 
easy. 

“What is Truth?” said jesting Pilate and did not 
stay for an answer. “WTat is Art?” says the man- 
in-the-street and thinks of Marcus Stone. 

Yet the answer is not altogether a simple one. The 
despairing will cry that no one can tell; that no one 
can say why a Beethoven symphony sounds better 
than the latest popular tune. 

All the same we can, I think, find the answer to 
“what is Art” — and art at its best — by an endeav- 
our to grasp the two rival interpretations of art ; and 
by the realization that art at its greatest lies midway 
between them. 

These rival interpretations may be called the formal 
znd the exuberant. 

(i) The formal interpretation says in effect that the 
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object of art is such an arrangement of forms and 
colours as arouses aesthetic satisfaction in those who 
have the power of feeling it. The objects arranged 
may even be ugly and mean. Their quality or utility 
is irrelevant to the achievement of art. A true con- 
noisseur does not ask whether the objects that sug- 
gested a geometric picture to Picasso are beautiful or 
ugly, mean or noble, or whether they have been truly 
reproduced. He is absorbed only in the pattern that 
makes the work of art.' 

Such an interpretation is entirely applicable to the 
art of Minoan Crete. 

(a) The exuberant interpretation insists on life as 
the essential thing. You must, it says, get life into 
your art, as Raphael did. And life comes out of life, 
passion and feeling. It can’t come out of theories. 
Exclude all talk of art for art’s sake, aesthetic emo- 
tions, significant form. You must paint or draw 
with the kind of passion which will stimulate your 
intellect to create the right formal relations; and so 
you must paint things that passionately interest you, 
moving things, human things. Nobody but a mys- 
tical pantheist like Van Gogh can seriously be as 
much interested in table napkins, apples and bottles 
as in his loved one’s face or the Resurrection or the 
destiny of man. Could Michael Angelo have devised 
his splendid compositions if he had painted chianti 
flasks and cheeses instead of the Creation of Man 
and the Last Judgment?* Such interpretation is en- 

^ See G, Lowes Dickinson, Ajter Two Thousand Years, p* 144 L 
Compare Aldous Huxley, Jntk Hay, chap, vi, where one of his char- 
acters gives vent to such notions. 
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tirely applicable to the art of the High Renaissance 
in Italy. 

These opposing interpretations seem utterly incom- 
patible. But the point is that there is a middle course 
between them, and it was of the very essence of Hel- 
lenism that it almost always found the middle course; 
that it always aimed at finding it. The essence of the 
Greek way of life was expressed by the two greatest of 
the Delphic maxims 

gnothi sauton meden agan 

know yourself don’t exceed 

Imbued with this ideal of restraint and with this deep 
interest in humanity, the Athenian artist hit the exact 
mean between the formal interpretation and the 
exuberant interpretation of art, and thus achieved 
the greatest art the world has known. He painted 
with passion human things which stimulated the in- 
tellect, and he was all the while still absorbed in the 
pattern which his art made and which made his art. 
That is why one century of Attic vase-painting is un- 
surpassed — more — unequalled. 

It is the same story, of course, in sculpture; formal 
is a cycladic idol, or Epstein’s Night; exuberant is 
the great Pergamene Altar, or Bernini’s SS. Peter 
and Paul in the Lateran. And the Perfect Mean: 
Apollo — in the Western Pediment at Olympia. 

It has been well said that the purpose of art is to 
interpret the purpose of man, and if we ask what was 
the purpose of the average cultivated Greek, who 
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knew much of Homer and Hesiod by heart, to whom 
the splendour of Pindar’s verse and the drama of 
Aeschylus could appeal, the answer must be this: 
during the sixth and the first half of the fifth century 
before our era, it was his purpose as far as in him lay 
to live up to those two Delphic maxims: “know your- 
self”; “don’t exceed.” 

Now as far as ordinary human relationships are 
concerned, it is, or should be, the aim of our educa- 
tion in the present century to order our lives in ac- 
cordance with this Delphic code. Hence Greek art of 
all others should have the greatest appeal to us. And 
if it has not yet always made that appeal, this is only 
because we are not really familiar with it at its great- 
est, because our ideas have been contaminated with 
the notion that fleshy female types like the Venus of 
Milo and she of the Medici, or monsters like the La- 
okoon, are typical Greek art. It is my hope in these 
lectures to introduce one of the greatest aspects of 
true Greek art to some who may not have had oppor- 
tunities of obtaining from it the aesthetic pleasure 
that it can give. 

It is an art which interprets the essence of Greek 
life; but let it not be thought that the essential spirit 
of moderation in the Greek was a weak spirit of com- 
promise. Rather it was a spirit fiercely antagonistic 
to anything like excess, whether the excess of ochloc- 
racy or of tyranny. The Greek spirit of moderation — 
Sophrosyne — achieved the greatest victory recorded 
in the world’s history: the victory of the decent, mod- 
erate, self-controlled Greek over that which seemed to 
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him the great embodiment of pride and barbarism, of 
wealth and autocracy, the monarch of the Medes and 
Persians. 

“Pride,” wrote Aschylus,^ drawing the favourite 
comparison between Persian and Greek “flowers and 
then bears as fruits a crop of ruin, wherefrom it reaps 
a harvest of utter misery. And when you see such are 
its results then turn your minds to Athens and to 
Greece; do not despise your present good fortune nor 
hanker for other things and cast away your great 
happiness.” 

(A) Geometric Art 

The first great period of Greek art is the geometric 
period covering roughly the tenth, ninth and eighth 
centuries b.c., and the essential qualities of the art of 
this period are best exemplified in its pottery. But 
the question of the origin of geometric pottery is per- 
haps the most puzzling of all questions concerning 
Greek ceramics. Even now we cannot claim any cer- 
tain solution of the problem; for a problem it is. 

Let me put it in its simplest form. 

With much probability, geometric art is to be asso- 
ciated with the coming down from the North into 
Greece of the last wave of invaders, the Dorians, a 
backward Greek-speaking set of cousins of the earlier 
Achaeans. 

The State, however, in which geometric pottery 
attained its greatest perfection, in which, indeed, it 
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almost sprang into being already perfected, was 
Attica. Yet this same Attica was the most conspicu- 
ously un-Dorian, the most pre-eminently anti-Dorian, 
state of all. So how regard its pottery as due to the 
Dorian invaders? The problem is really the same one 
for pottery and for the Doric order in architecture. 
Perhaps we may say that pottery of geometric 
style derived not from the Dorians as invaders, but 
from that part of the country whence the Dorians 
came, that is to say the regions lying along the Pindus 
Range. The extreme probability of this has but re- 
cently come to light since Heurtley’s excavations in 
Macedon and at Boubousti.^ There he found pottery 
dating between laoo and looo b.c., and linking up 
on the one hand with Macedon, on the other with the 
latest Thessalian pots of Volo. 

Of its true geometric character one can gain a good 
impression from a study of Heurtley’s collection of 
designs,® amongst which pyramids, lattice-bands, and 
especially the maeander are in evidence, the last be- 
ing of considerable importance. Moreover, Heurtley 
has made it fairly clear that this apparently is pottery 
used by early Dorians in the North; and when they 
came south they evidently did suddenly impose such 
designs on some late Mycenaean shapes. To those 
familiar with the so-called “granary” class of bowls 
from Mycenae,^ the link will be obvious between 
these and another bowl from Mycenae,'* still of 

W, Heurtley, B. S. J., xxvni, 158 fF. ® 176, fig. 24. 

i B, S, yf., XXV, PI. 8; C. J, FIs. 1, 178^, <?. 

4 Arch, Jahrh,^ 1B99, p. 85. 
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“granary” shape but north geometric in its decora- 
tion (PI. la, b). That is what seems to have occurred 
in Argolis. Meanwhile other northerners passing into 
Boeotia produced, among various shapes, a type of 
early geometric pyxis which once again retains the 
simplicity of Thessalo-Dorian pattern (Pi. ic),' and 
which has, moreover, an early Attic counterpart 
(PI. li).^ 

So there was Attica with this new geometric art 
— art of a textile type — to north of it and south 
of it. 

Now Attica had apparently never been stirred by 
Minoan-Mycenaean art,^ for we find absolutely no 
trace in Attica of any attempts to reproduce in 
ceramic the Minoan grand manner as we do find it in 
Peloponnese. It is obvious that xAthenians could have 
done it better than Argives could; but it just did not 
appeal. Perhaps it was too twirly, too scatter- 
brained for them. 

Here in this simple peasant-art of pot-decoration 
the Athenians of the tenth century b.c. found some- 
thing congenial which they developed with such re- 
markable skill and speed as to create the impression 
that they suddenly wrote the first chapter of the story 
of Greek art. They developed geometric art to a 
unique height, a unique severity in which lay the germ 
of classical art, so that here already Athenians may 

* Ihid.y 1888, p. 353; in Berlin. Dorian geometric pottery in Crete is 
described by H. G. G. Payne^ B. S, xxix, 114 fl 
Mi#.,,43j PL I., , 

3 The common Late Helladic III (or late Mycenaean) pottery of course 
was abundant in Attica. 
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seem to have a spiritual leadership at a very early 
period. 

This art might not unsuitably be defined as archi- 
tecture in pottery, for its architectual quality is its 
outstanding quality. It brings out “ the Greek feeling 
for pure form, for clarity and measure, for rhythm 
and symmetry, for perfect order and organic disposi- 
tion, and in Athens it reaches a degree of abstraction 
which is almost mathematical.” ^ 

Geometric pottery may have been of Dorian de- 
scent like the Doric order in architecture, but it was 
the brilliant clarity of the Athenian that made both 
into something overwhelmingly impressive. 

The designs of Attic geometric, known also as 
Dipylon ware, develop through three main stages; for 
the pure geometric patterns are followed by designs 
which include narrow bands of birds, horses or stags, 
and these in turn are succeeded by compositions 
which to the earlier patterns add panels and bands 
containing highly stylized human silhouettes. 

Even in the early stage, plastic animals, clay 
modelled, were sometimes attached to pots, for ex- 
ample three or four horses to the lid of a pyxis, acting 
as a very satisfactory knob; but commoner is the cus- 
tom of attaching snakes which crawl up handles or 
round shoulders and lips. These, however, are always 
on funeral vases, since the snake for a variety of rea- 
sons was essentially associated with the cult of dead. 

As for human silhouettes, they first come in about 
the eighth century and can best be illustrated by the 
* E. Pfuhl, Masterpieces^ ii. 
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painting on the most magnificent sepulchral vase of 
them all, a great six-foot jar in Athens,^ so impressive 
because of the perfect architectural balance and dis- 
position of its decorative bands, and the subtle plac- 
ing of the two little friezes of stags. The central body 
panel depicts a Prothesis, or mourning for the dead 
man laid out, and the deliberate mathematical styli- 
zation is very strong. A couch, a corpse, a pall, 
mourners grieving, for the rest filling ornaments; 
what more would you desire? An adequate, well- 
patterned, stylized impression of funeral obsequies 
has been attained (PL la). 

Epic subjects occur at times, as for example upon 
an amphora in Munich: two heroes fighting; of whom 
one carries a round buckler, the other a Boeotian 
shield; the chariot wheels appear side by side; the 
charioteer is robed. Such a pot is, for all its sim- 
plicity, the precursor of many an Attic black-figured 
vase. 

(B) Oriental Influences 

Somewhere about 700 b.c. Greek pottery began to 
undergo a subtle change. More settled conditions of 
life led to trade and to increasing contact with the 
East, the art of which was formal in its way, but far 
removed from the geometric art of Greece. Products 
of Syrians, Mesopotamians, Phoenicians, Egyptians 
began to make their way first to the Greek cities of 
the Anatolian coast and the islands, then to Greece 
itself; and these aifected Greek craftsmen. 

* E. PfuM, Ml Z., Ill, £g. lo* 
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In Corinth and in many Greek island states a phase 
of strong orientalization set in, most conspicuously of 
all perhaps in Rhodes. A momentary glance at some 
pottery from that island will illustrate well the extent 
to which it was affected by Asiatic art, deriving there- 
from, among other things, the animal frieze. 

Mesopotamian art had always loved animals in 
procession, for as far back as 3500 b.c. at Ur we find 
friezes of cows carved in shell and inlaid on bitumen," 
and this type of moving animal frieze reached its full 
development in Assyria under Assurbanipal, 668-627 
B.c. Typical from his palace at Nineveh are the 
fast moving gazelles, some with nozzle to ground." 
From this advanced Assyrian art there came the 
earliest designs on Rhodian pots, but the animals 
seem to be set in a brilliantly coloured carpet, on a 
white ground, upon a jug from Camirus in the Louvre 
and on a fragment of a dish from Vroulia in Rhodes,^ 
both of the seventh century. Egyptian decorative in- 
fluence is present also in the lotiform design upon the 
jug. But though the animals and the patterns derive 
from Assyrian prototypes, they have a brightness of 
drawing and colour which gives them a distinctive 
charm. The Athenian potters, however, did not sur- 
render wholeheartedly to the East in this fashion. To 
them a pot was always something of a piece of archi- 
tecture, while to the eastern mind the pot was often 
rather a container-shaped carpet. 

^ S. Harcourt Smith, PL 6. 

® H. Schafer and W. Andrae, Kunst d, alien Orients^ p. 534. 

3 C,A, 
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These rival ceramic notions struggled together for a 
good century; and then the Athenian potter ulti- 
mately reached the neat middle course. Limitations 
were understood, excess of formalism and excess of 
giddy uncontrol were abandoned, and from a fusion 
of the best elements in both types of decoration there 
grew forth the most elegant, dignified, cheerful and 
self-controlled pottery of the world. 

(C) Attic Black-figure, 600-500 b.c. 

It is important to bear in mind that, though Attic 
black-figure owes much to orientalizing pattern flow- 
ing in through Island and Corinthian channels, it has 
its foundations in the Attic geometric tradition, for 
there is a direct line from Attic geometric down to 
black-figure, marked by four phases. The first of 
these, the Dipylon phase of design, untouched by any 
oriental influence, has already been mentioned. Pres- 
ently this ware gave place to Phaleron ware which 
may be illustrated by a bowl in Munich (PL 
The name of this pottery derives from the place where 
it was first discovered, and it is often called Proto- 
attic. It has a clear relationship to Dipylon, while 
it is distinguished from it by various orientalizing 
touches. Moreover, in contrast to Dipylon figures, 
the silhouettes have filled out, faces have been illumi- 
nated and outlined, for the old conventions are pass- 
ing. This may be dated about 650 b.c. 

Not much later than the Munich bowl there was 

^ E. Pfuhl, M . u . Z ., m, 84. 
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made a big amphora, now in New York, much further 
advanced in orientalization, owing a good deal to con- 
temporary Island styles. Herakles is slaying a cen- 
taur, and his chariot is standing by (PL 3^?).' More 
exciting than the main picture are the accessories : on 
the neck an absurd lion and deer; all over the place 
cable-bands, spirals, twirls and squiggles, flower- 
ing shrubs and bulging nine-pins. The whole thing is 
giddy with a natural exuberance and totters on the 
brink of chaos.“ A little more advanced, a little nearer 
to true Attic black-figure is the famous Nessos vase in 
Athens,^ another big amphora. The picture on the 
body shows three gorgons: Medusa has been be- 
headed and collapses, but the other two are hot upon 
the chase; Perseus is not shown but is to be imagined. 
The Gorgons gain added speed from the clever device 
of dolphins set swimming in the opposite direction. 
The neck picture, however, is even more significant 
(PL £fd). This is in direct line of descent from the 
New York vase; but chaotic superfluities have been 
combed out, and in their place are the simple con- 
trasts of hero and wild man. Herakles with a stride 
like a man in seven-league boots steps on to the back 
of the centaur who staggers under the jerk which has 
pulled him up short. Clever are the contrasts of ac- 
tive and helpless hands, of tight-set lips and open lips, 
of tidy-haired hero and unkempt savage. We shall 
meet the same brilliant contrast again a century later 
in an early Attic red-figure pot, the Herakles and 

^ y. jy. 5 ., 32, Pis. 10, 11. 

» J. D. Beazley, Attic Black-figure, p. 9. ’ Ant.Dcnkm., PI. 57. 
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Antaios vase of Euphronios (PL i6). The artist of 
this vase (others by him have survived in fragments) 
is the earliest Greek artist whose personality we can 
grasp, and he is Attic — typically. He conveys a 
touch of the same rough-hewn power of which we are 
aware in the presence of the gigantic stone kouros of 
Sunium. Again we note Athens, despite her political 
insignificance about 600 b.c., asserting in art an un- 
conscious claim to the spiritual leadership of the 
Greeks. 

After all, one object of the artist is such an arrange- 
ment of planes, forms, colours, as arouses aesthetic 
satisfaction. If the pattern of a picture is truly ab- 
sorbing it is a true work of art; and on this vase it is 
altogether absorbing. 

The animal frieze style of pottery illustrates the 
third phase in the line of development from the geo- 
metric to the black-figure. This type, contemporary 
roughly with the Nessos amphora, is of importance as 
a link in the chain. A dish in Cambridge (PL 3^) will 
serve to show the debt of Athens to older orientalizing 
wares like the Corinthian. But there is an Attic 
sobriety in the rejection of excessive filling orna- 
ments and carpet patterns. And the atticized animal 
frieze is to appear again in full grandeur on the most 
famous of black-figure vases and to continue for 
many years more as a head-piece or predella to many 
an Attic vase panel. 

A step only, and a short one, it is to the fully de- 
veloped Attic black-figure— the fourth phase. By 
the time this last dish was made, Athenian pottery was 
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already the most famous and popular pottery in the 
ancient world and had become one of the principal 
exports to countries far distant from Athens. Its celeb- 
rity led to the introduction of signatures; sometimes 
the painters, frequently the potters, occasionally 
both, signing their names on vases. 

This leads us to a consideration of the Francois 
vase, the masterpiece of early Attic black-figure vase- 
painting.’^ The Frangois vase (called after Alessandro 
Frangois, who discovered the vase in 1844 in a grave 
near Chiusi in Etruria) is a magnificent mixing-bowl, 
or krater, by the potter Ergotimos and the painter 
Kleitias, made probably between 560 and 550 b.c., 
and covered with a wonderful wealth of painted dec- 
oration. The ground is yellow ochre; figures brilliant 
brown-black with touches of soft red and white, the 
interior covered with red glaze. About two hundred 
human figures and many animals and monsters dec- 
orate the vase, woven into a whole series of Homeric 
and epic adventures. On the neck are friezes depict- 
ing the hunt of the Calydonian boar; the dance of 
Athenian youths and maidens with Theseus and 
Ariadne; the funeral games for Patroclus held by 
Achilles, and Theseus and Lapiths battling with 
centaurs. On the body the main frieze shows the 
procession of gods coming as guests to the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. On another Achilles pursues 
Troilos; Hephaistos is brought back to Olympus by 
Dionysos. The frieze of animals supplies the link 
to the earlier Attic dish just shown. Finally on the 
' F. R., Pis. 1-3, 11-13. 
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foot a comic scene: the battle of the pygmies and 
cranes. 

With so brief a sketch it is impossible to do justice 
to this great vase which Kleitias painted, covering 
almost every inch of his surface with decoration, get- 
ting his effect not by concentration on a subject or 
group but, like a geometric painter, by delightful elab- 
oration of detail. The whole vase, architectural in 
its proportions, brilliant in its formalized colouring, 
has a different effect from that of a simple early geo- 
metric pot which creates its effect in its first impres- 
sion. Kleitias has achieved such an epic quality in his 
painting that we want to read his great vase through 
as we read Homer’s shield of Achilles.^ 

Finally let me emphasize the architectural quality 
of the vase by a reference to its handles (PI. 5). On 
the inside of each is painted a fierce Gorgon who 
reminds us of the Gorgon’s sisters on the Nessos 
painter’s amphora. On the outside of each a splendid 
goddess Artemis, Mistress of wild beasts, gripping a 
panther and a stag, the finest decorative motive of 
Greek archaic art, derived from the East, but im- 
proved out of all recognition by the Greeks. And if 
you may think the vase has so far proved almost too 
gay with its wedding and sports and hunting, its 
dancers, comic centaurs and more comic cranes and 
pygmies; if you should say this excess of lightness 
hardly fits the Delphic commandment “don’t ex- 
ceed”; if you should ask for a sober reminder of the 
tragedy that lurks behind the mask of human gaiety, 

® J, B. Bcaziey, Black-figurey:g. 
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you have that here too. On each handle, under the 
Mistress of wild beasts, Ajax, the most tragic of all 
Greek heroes, grief-stricken but strong and serious, 
carrying on his shoulder the body of the one who was 
even greater than he, the one to whose honours he 
should have succeeded but for the intrigues of lesser 
men, the body of Achilles. There is the amazing 
touch that makes this vase so truly Greek, and, what 
is the same thing, so truly great. 

You must make allowance for the conventions of 
archaic art, queer perhaps to us; and, having done 
that, you will find in it both a deep interest in hu- 
manity and the ideal of restraint; you will find the 
expression of self-knowledge and of moderation. 


II 
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T he Francois vase, by the painter Kleitias and 
the potter Ergotimos, was found in Etruria; a 
cup by the same pair in Gordion in Asia Minor; frag- 
ments of another cup by them at Naucratis in Egypt; 
only the little stand with their signatures, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, may have been 
found in Attica, the land of its manufacture. 

This remarkable distribution is a token not only of 
the high opinion held by contemporaries of the work 
of these men, but also of the remarkable dimensions 
which the Athenian pottery trade had attained by the 
middle of the sixth century b.c. 

The fact is that other vase factories had either shut 
down, or their wares had been reduced to mere local 
products for insignificant local household use, like 
later sixth-century Boeotian or Laconian ware. The 
turmoils of Asia had put an end to Ionian ceramics; 
and the one serious rival which Attic pottery had was 
Corinthian, though that too was on the wane. Corin- 
thians were still the merchant carriers, but their ships 
were now carrying mainly Attic wares. 

Some of the most gorgeous of the Attic vases 
preserved at the present day come from tombs in 
Etruria, South Italy and Sicily. Attic pots have been 
found in Phrygian Gordion, Marseilles and Spain, in 
Meroe near Khartoum, in Egypt j South Russia and 
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on the banks of the Neckar in the tomb of a Germanic 
or Celtic chieftain.' 

The triumph of Athenian pottery has been ex- 
plained in a curious way. It has been said that the 
vases were sought after because they contained Attic 
wine, and the still more famous Attic oil.^ But this 
will hardly do. You could ship neither oil in great 
gaping jars like the Frangois vase, nor wine in open 
champagne-glass-like cups. 

Chinese vases did not come to seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century Europe because the Europeans 
had a passion for ginger and lychees, but because 
Ming was better than Majolica. 

Attic pottery supplanted Corinthian, not because 
Attic wine or oil was better than Corinthian, but be- 
cause Athenian vases were of better clay with a better 
glaze than Corinthian vases. For this reason too 
Attic vases were highly valued by wealthy Etruscans 
and buried with them. 

Now the Frangois vase and its fellows by the same 
artists are among the first vases to bear the double 
signature. They read “Ergotimos made me, Kleitias 
painted me,” potter and painter held in equal honour, 
it would seem. And one may note in all the best 
Athenian vases that the shapes (see pp. xix to xxii) of 
the vases have a simplicity combined with beauty, an 
austerity combined with subtle formal significance 

^ M. Ebertj Reallea. der Vorgeschichtey vn, 2, PL i, A red-figure 
kylix broken in ancient times and mended with gold rivets; now in the 
Altertiimersammiung, Stuttgart. The cup is by the Amymone painter. 
J, D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Roland^ P* 39 * 

3 J, D. Beazley, Attic Black-figure^ ^. 12, has pertinent comments on 
this point. 
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such as makes them the most perfect backgrounds 
possible for the subjects painted on them; while at the 
same time the subjects are painted on with always the 
most careful regard for their appropriateness to the 
space to be filled. 

In the Frangois vase, as already mentioned, it is the 
old geometric zoning system which is employed by 
Kleitias. But forget Kleitias for a moment and ob- 
serve the shape created by Ergotimos.^ The profile is 
sure and dry, sharp and firm ; the bowl is admirably 
proportioned to neck and foot; the simplicity of out- 
line well set off by the elaboration of the great double 
handles. Inevitably we are reminded of a famous 
piece of sculpture, perhaps a quarter of a century 
earlier than this vase, to which like the vase one must 
apply the words “ trim and fine,” I mean the man of 
Tenea."* There is the same feeling for neatness, finish, 
precision here, and, as the elaborate curling handles 
frame the vase’s neck, so the elaborate curly wig 
frames the man’s pleasing head. His happy smiling 
profile too recalls the brightness of the cheerful little 
men painted on the vase. 

Another fine tightly-planned shape you may see on 
any good typical hydria (p.xix, Fig. 4), and note how 
admirably the pictures are fitted to the pot: shoulder 
piece and body picture and, in addition on some vases, 
a predella below. The krater, the hydria, the am- 
phora (p. xix. Figs. I to 3) and the stamnos (p. xxii, 
Fig. 17), — the two last for containing wine, — these 

* F. PL 3; C. vf. iJ., Pis. i, For outlines of kraters see 

Figs. 5 to 8 on p. xx. * 364. 
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are the most usual shapes for the bigger pots. One 
might elaborate on their varieties and on the growth 
and development of shapes; but it must suffice, since 
we have considered specimens of the two first, to men- 
tion a specimen of each of the other types; and I 
choose somewhat later ones in the red-figure style. A 
pleasing amphora in the British Museum ^ shows both 
the brilliance of shape, the skill with which a brief 
battle episode is adapted to the draughtsman’s field, 
and the fine use of stylized filling ornaments. Next 
consider the outline of a stamnos in Boston, “ the 
scene comical, a charioteer-seilenos driving two of his 
brothers. But how perfectly fitted to the vase’s shape; 
and the stylized ornaments suggest that this mad 
drive takes them careering through a forest. 

As for the shapes of drinking-cups, I am coming to 
those shortly, after a word has been said about the 
outstanding artistic value and aesthetic importance 
of Greek vase-painting, which, I suppose, we should 
more correctly term “vase-drawing.” 

Nowadays when your artist makes a sketch he 
naturally takes the handy, inexpensive sheet of paper 
on which to draw. The Greek had no paper. He had 
papyrus, but that was an expensive import from 
Egypt, reserved for the serious things of life— books, 
poems, legal documents, business receipts and con- 
tracts. No artist could easily afford papyrus, and he 
would have found the surface rather too rough- 
grained if he could. School children worked on 

* C. V. A., Brit. Mus., 3, PI. 16, 1. 

* J. D, Beazley, Vases in America^ fig. 87. 
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wooden slates coated with wax; and the ordinary man 
wishing to make a brief note or to cast his vote by 
ballot in the assembly stretched out his hand not for a 
pencil and a scrap of paper, but for a nail and a pot- 
sherd. The inscribed ostraka, or sherds, found in 
Athens bearing the names of politicians destined for 
ostracism, were the scribbling-paper of the ancient 
Athenian; the complete vase v^as the drawing-paper 
of the Attic artist — the cheapest base for the exer- 
cise of his art. Therefore, let it not be thought that 
Attic vase-painters can be roughly equated with the 
worthy craftsmen who decorated Crown Derby or 
Delft, Majolica or Meissen china, or with the artisans 
who added tedious painting to the lifeless pottery of 
Sdvres. Some mere craftsmen made drawings on 
cheap, mass-production Attic wares, of course; but, in 
addition to these, brilliant draughtsmen of the first 
rank wandered from pottery to pottery and drew mas- 
terpieces of design on cups and pots. Moreover, 
when an occasional demand occurred for drawing or 
painting on flat surfaces rather than on vases, these 
same vase-painters were the men who were called 
upon to exercise their art. Though so little archaic 
“panel-painting” survives, that little supplies the 
necessary evidence; for a set of painted terracotta 
plaques which once served to decorate an Athenian 
tomb (PL 6a ) and which is now divided between 
Berlin and Athens, is the work of Exekias, the great- 
est of the vase-painters in the black-figure style; while 
the painted panel of Megakles charging into the fray, 
* J. D. Beazley, Attk Black-figure^^. 30. 
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now in the Athenian Acropolis Museum (PL 6^),' is 
in the manner of that brilliant red-figure vase- 
painter, Phintias. Thirdly Skythes, the humourist, the 
painter of red-figure cups, also painted and signed a 
fine black-figure panel now in Athens.® But we must 
continue the story of Attic vase-painting. 

Kleitias himself, besides the great mixing-bowl, 
painted little drinking-cups of the type familiarly 
known as ‘Tittle master cups” because tiny figures 
and tiny signatures generally adorn them. Of this 
type I would illustrate a cup in Cambridge which is 
not by him, but is signed by Hermogenes.^ Its shape, 
combining typically strength with delicacy, has the 
same trim merits as the big Francois vase; and the 
exquisite detail of the little chariot group upon it is 
thoroughly pleasing (PI. '~jd). 

Often there was painting in a tondo on the inside of 
the cup, so that when you drank up your wine you 
suddenly looked at a picture. One of the most exqui- 
site is that inside a cup in Castle Ashby, two deli- 
cately patterned piebald goats butting one another 
over a stylized bush.^ Not even the finest mediaeval 
miniature can equal it. 

Among the artists who sometimes decorated these 
little cups was Exekias, who was active between 550 
and 525 B.c. A well-known work of his is a splendid 
cup in Munich (PL ® which, instead of a small cen- 

‘ E. Pfuhl, M. a. Z., 1, 493. ^ lhid.,\vi,'r]z- 

s C. Cambridge, i,Pl. 19, i. For the shapes of cups see p. xxi, 
Figs. 10, II. 

J. D. Beazley, Attic Black-figure,'S\. 5, i. 
s F. R., PI. 42; E. Pfuhl, M.u. Z., m, 231. 
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tral picture only, had the whole interior tondo covered 
with a design. Dionysos, sailing in a boat over the sea 
from Thrace, bringing to mankind his glorious gift — a 
mighty vine which should sink any but a god-guided 
ship. Outside the same cup is a Homeric battle over 
fallen warriors. But, though Exekias could do these 
delicate miniatures, his really great achievements 
were in the grand manner. 

You will remember that magnificent early Attic 
work, the Nessos amphora, with its powerful paint- 
ing. After an interval that vase was succeeded by the 
Frangois vase and the little cups. The big powerful 
type of painting had not, however, faded out. Suc- 
cessors of the Nessos painter produced big strong 
amphorae with simple pictures; such as a woman’s 
head and shoulders, or a horse’s head and neck, in a 
panel.* And another successor made the earliest 
known Panathenaic amphora, the Burgon amphora 
in the British Museum.^ Tradition placed the first 
celebration of the greater Panathenaia in 566 b.c. and 
the famous vase may well belong to this very year. 
The Athena may seem crude, to those unfamiliar with 
black-figure conventions distinctly funny and far 
from stateliness or divinity. But none can deny she 
makes a lovely pattern, and that this formalism is full 
of power. In front of her the inscription tells that this 
vase is a prize for the games in Athens. The reverse 
of the same amphora loses value in any reproduction 
because of the flattening it has to undergo. One must 

: ^ 200 ^ 101 , ' 

* Mon, d, InsLy’x.^ Pi. 48, C, Brit. Mus., i, Pi. i, la^ h. 
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really look at the fine bulging original in the British 
Museum to realize that pattern here too has its sig- 
nificance. The subject shows a participator in the 
country cart race, and if his horses appear to be lured 
on by things that resemble carrots, this merely adds 
to our delight. 

Now it is this kind of grand tradition of which 
Exekias was really the exponent. He was a potter and 
was his own master-painter. Twice he writes on vases 
Exekias egrapse kapoiese me “Exekias painted and 
made me.” On any one of his finer amphorae we can 
observe the greatest by far of the black-figure painters 
producing perfection of shape and balance of decora- 
tion, displaying a technique which partly harks back 
to a Dipylon tradition. As potter he signed an am- 
phora in Berlin (PI. ^a) ^ with a picture of Herakles 
slaying the triple giant Geryones, a panel which 
shows how well the black-figure artist understood 
design. Below is the giant’s helper, Eurytion the 
herdsman, shot by an arrow through the head. Hera- 
kles is so formidable and yet so tidy, just like the 
Herakles on the Nessos vase. 

But the finest work of Exekias as potter and 
painter, the masterpiece of black-figure painting, is 
the Vatican amphora.* Here are the two bravest of 
the Greeks at Troy grouped in action, playing some 
game of skill or chance. It is perhaps an episode in a 
lost tale of the Trojan War. The game had been in- 
vented to while away hours of inaction, and one day 

' E. PfuU, M. u. Z., in, 226. 

* F. R., Pis. 131, 132; E. Pfuhl, M. «. Z., m, 229, 230. 
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missed concentration on the game 

Troi so that before they were aware the 

Fran the Achaean camp.’^ Or was it a 

_ ^fake touch? Plenty of time to finish the 
® beat the Trojans too! 

shields great figures with their grim 

* S^saminq; behind them are on duty in full 
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ing on inform us. The fine detailed engrav- 
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The the magnificence of war-panoply, 

scribed side of the vase (PI. ^a) has been de- 
Kastor'^* having a blend of charm with austerity, 
thorou horse Kyllaros, a fine 

father T^^^^ drawn by a man who loved horses; the 
Leda h i^^'^^teos, pats the horse’s nose; the mother, 
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seat w' what his master wants after his ride, a 
flask to ^ clothing atop of it and oil in a little 
these after the bath. The charm of 
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Acropo^ woman from the Athenian 

Look same exquisite charm in both. 
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phora in Boulogne: the death of Ajax. Earlier black- 
figure had shown the scene in all its horror with Ajax 
falling upon his weapon, or fallen upon it spiked and 
gory. Exekias alone drew not the dead hero nor his 
death, but with true tragic feeling the preparation for 
death; Ajax, resolution taken, fixing his sword firmly 
in the ground, his face furrowed with grief. In spite 
of all convention we can see here really great art 
(PL 8^). 

Now about 530 B.c. there came the turning-point 
in the history of black-figure: someone invented 
red-figure — someone working probably for a potter 
named Andokides; or perhaps Andokides himself in- 
troduced it. A prolonged struggle between the two 
styles set in, marked for a while by a compromise 
when black-figure occupied one side of a vase, red- 
figure the other; but in the end red-figure won, and 
black-figure, though never entirely expelled, was 
driven from the field. Some painters worked in both 
styles, notably the first of the great red-figure paint- 
ers, the Andokides painter. Thus the great tradition 
of Exekias passed through his follower, the Andok- 
ides painter, to the best masters of early red-figure, 
Euphronios and Euthymides, and on to their succes- 
sors. It is, however, important to remember that a 
large output of black-figure continued for twenty, 
nearly thirty years, after red-figure had been in- 
vented. 

Let us begin by looking at a picture on an amphora 
in the Louvre ^ by the Andokides painter. Now the 

* J. C. Hoppin, Handbook y i, 39; R. Norton, A,J. A., 1896, pp. 2, 3. 
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flesh of females on black-figure had generally been 
white, and here there are only females represented. 
This vase is therefore not strictly red-figured at all, 
but white with a background of black glaze. But 
the picture of naked figures bathing gave the chance 
for this technique, and the idea was carried over to the 
Amazons and horse on the other side (PI. gh), for 
white horses had occurred too before now. Doubtless 
this vase, or such another, gave the idea of reserving 
the red ground of the vase so that figures should ap- 
pear light against a dark ground. 

Next the Andokides painter as a pupil of Exekias 
painted a vase (the first of his we know of in the 
double, so-called bilingual, style) now in Boston.^ It 
is an amphora; both sides after the famous Exekias 
amphora with Ajax and Achilles playing a game. 

Not long after he repeated the black-figure picture 
on an amphora in the British Museum."' On the ob- 
verse black, Ajax and Achilles; definitely inferior to 
the work of Exekias. On the reverse red, Herakles 
and the Nemean lion, Athena and lolaos. One may 
note the change in the drawing of the male eye on two 
sides of the same vase, and observe the awkwardness 
of placing lolaos. The painter is just feeling his way. 

Tremendous advance is apparent in the Boston 
amphora with Herakles and the Cretan bull (PL lo) 
The Andokides painter has mastered his new tech- 

^ J. C Hoppin, /W., 40, 41. I am assuming that Beazley's B* F. 
Lysippides painter and R. F. Andokides painter are one and the same 
man, Cf. Attic Black-figure^ p. 40. 

® Ibid.y 10; C V, A,, Brit. Mus., 3, PL i (G. B. 166). There are con- 
siderable restorations. 3 Forman Cat.^ PL opposite p. 54. 
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nique now and all hesitation has vanished. Observe 
and compare the knotting of the lion-skin, the hero’s 
kilt, the interior markings of the bull, the tree. Here 
the painter confidently says “ look now upon this pic- 
ture and on that” and take your choice. He faces his 
public confident that this new style must prevail. We 
must here mention a cup in Palermo by the Andok- 
ides painter which presents a very curious compro- 
mise.^ Half of the cup is black-figure; between the 
eyes two Scythian bowmen and a tree. Half of the cup 
is red-figure; a trumpeter. At each handle the de- 
sign is split, as it were, between night and day, the 
effect being most bizarre, especially the white shield 
and crest tip of the fallen man. This cup was a unique 
experiment. For a time the bilingual technique was 
continued in cups, but not thus: rather with an inside 
picture in black-figure, and an outside in red. 

In his later period of activity the Andokides painter 
abandoned black-figure and painted some magnificent 
amphorae red-figured both sides. Perhaps the finest 
of them is the Berlin amphora with the fight for 
the Delphic tripod.® The onlookers a lovely Kore- 
Athena delicately dignified, though her tongue-lolling 
gorgon appears to wink, and Leto, more absorbed in 
her tendrilly flower than in the excitability of her son, 
Apollo. “Let us not interfere! these boys are old 
enough to look after themselves,” is the attitude. But 
Apollo unaided obviously stands a poor chance. On 
the reverse of the same vase is a wrestling match, the 

* J. C. Hoppin, 1, 36. 

» lbid,y 33; jP. jR., PL 133; E. Pfuhl, M, «. Z., in, 314. 
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gay young man with the flower acting as umpire. The 
drawing of the wrestlers is clever if crude, and the 
facing head of one shows the artist still vainly strug- 
gling with an old problem. For all his careful gay 
details this painter’s designs are big and full of such 
life and character as only Exekias could produce 
before him. 

The Andokides painter had a colleague, who 
painted both for Andokides and for another potter 
named Menon. For the sake of distinction he is there- 
fore known as the Menon painter.^ Only very few of 
his pots survive: some all black-figure, two bilingual 
— in Munich and Madrid — and a superb all red- 
figure amphora in Philadelphia picturing Apollo be- 
tween Artemis and Leto, with garments that are 
quite successfully three-dimensional in effect.® The 
boots of Apollo are truly pleasant. The style of this 
artist is different from that of the Andokides painter, 
the Menon painter being more advanced, while in 
decorative design he is clever, often elegant, and 
original. 

We pass on to the first red-figure painter whose 
name we know, a brilliant pupil of the Andokides 
painter, who decorated vases in the factories of the 
well-known potters Nikosthenes and Pamphaios, as 
well as in several others. I mean Oltos. He signs 
Olios e^aphsen on two fine eye-kylikes in Gorneto and 
in Berlin. But we should consider first two amphorae 

' On this painter see H. R. W. Smith, New Aspects of the Menon 

Fainter, 

^ J. C. Handbook^ ii, 103* E. Pfuhl, M, u, Z., iii, 318. 
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of the somewhat tasteless shape invented by the 
manufacturer Nikosthenes, in this case, however, 
produced in the rival works of Pamphaios, for they 
are inscribed Pamphaios epoiei. Both are in the 
Louvre.^ On the neck of the first, a naked woman 
fastening her sandal; on the body, a seilen firmly sup- 
pressed by a maenad. The second depicts the centaur 
Chiron with the infant Achilles; and on the neck a 
running Nereid swinging dolphins like Indian clubs. 
This is most lively drawing. He is best on his big 
Corneto cup"^ (PI. ii). Inside the potter’s name Eu- 
xitheos epoiesen and a splendid warrior charging into 
battle with helmet, shield and leopard skin; like the 
great Herakles, both formidable and tidy. Especially 
to be noted is the delicacy of line in the drawing. Next 
look at the outside of the cup, observing that it is 
signed Olios egraphsen under a chair. The gods are in 
Olympus: Hebe, Hermes, Athena, Ganymede, Hestia, 
Aphrodite and Ares. On the other side is Dionysos 
mounting his chariot escorted by two maenads Kallis 
and Thero and two seilens Terpon and Terpes. Here 
is a brilliant composition. Here in technique he has a 
great advantage over his master the Andokides 
painter, for Oltos has achieved facility in the use of 
relief lines which cut his figures away sharply from 
their background. Oltos loved to depict Herakles and 
gods, Dionysos and his companions, and that earthly 
counterpart of the divine Thiasos the human 
Komos. 
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The next painter to be noted is the more famous 
Epiktetos who like the last man also painted for 
the potters Nikosthenes and Pamphaios, but he was 
younger than Oltos and his work was far more deli- 
cate. A cup in Berlin will suffice as an example of his 
early work.* Upon it a groom in top boots leads off a 
pair of horses, the restive one admirable; and a scene 
in the Palaistra with spear, discus, boxing-gloves. We 
feel here as though we are looking at some delicate 
successor of the little black-figure cups. On the inside 
of the cup is a seilen saddened by the emptiness of the 
wine skin. He is typical, for Epiktetos loved seilen 
pictures as tondos for his cups, and one may turn to 
two others, in Baltimore, and in the British Museum.^ 
The first is lying back on a couch that he may succeed 
in draining the last drop from the great amphora the 
raising of which needs feet as well as hands. The dis- 
illusioned London seilen is brother to the saddened 
fellow in Berlin. 

His best cup in the British Museum is sheer de- 
light (PL 12).’ Python potted it (so runs the inscrip- 
tion on one side), Epiktetos drew it (as we can read 
upon the other side), drew Herakles and Busiris, King 
of Egypt, who had the habit of sacrificing unsuspect- 
ing foreigners to his gods, until one day Herakles 
came along. There was to have been music for the 
sacrifice of Herakles, double flutes and a lyre, a liba- 
tion of wine, and a carving knife. How they all 

* J. C. Handbook ^ i, 305; E. Pfuhl, M. u, Z., m, 322, 

^ J.'D, Vases in Americay^%s, 

» F. i?., PL 73; J. C. Handbook^ 313. 
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scatter! Then turn the cup and see how the nasty 
customs of the barbarians are contrasted with the re- 
finements of Athenian gentlemen. What a delicate 
feast — the flute-girl and the boy, the three fine 
drinking-cups, the gentle realism of the middle-aged 
man who is going bald, and an attempt at a bold in- 
novation — one couch shown end-on — and with 
some success. The interior could not be improved 
upon, flute-boy and dancing-girl with her castanets 
just breaking into the steps of her dance. It was 
Epiktetos who was the chief master, the great ex- 
ponent of the new style in drawing. Look for ex- 
ample at his dinner-plates — ’ two of them in the 
British Museum (PI. 13a, b).^ Of these it has been 
said, “You cannot draw better, you can only draw 
differently.” The lightness and grace of his work is 
one of the best things in all Greek vase-painting. 
Finally, as a contrast we turn to Skythes. 

The four painters so far considered were elegant 
and serious people like the Andokides painter, or men 
with the power of a fine subtle humourist like Epik- 
tetos. 

Skythes is a diflFerent character. His art seems heir 
to the comic side of Kleitias” art which dealt in cranes 
and pygmies; and if he does not, like some later 
painters, joke about the high gods, he caricatures 
men, women and heroes. You will remember the gal- 
lant leopard-skin-clad warrior, a lion on his shield, 
charging into battle, as painted by Oltos (PI. i ib)-, 
and then see the contrast on a Louvre cup by 

■ J. C. Hoppin, op. cit., pp. 315, 317; E. Pfuhl, M. u. Z., iii, 328, 329. 
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Skythes the humourist (PL 13^)/ This fellow is 
surely the Attic prototype of the Duke of Plaza 
Toro. 

Best known perhaps is the Theseus kylix in the 
Villa Giulia, in Rome.“ Inside a reveller with lyre, big- 
headed like all Skythes’ folk. Outside, the hero whom 
you were usually not funny about — Theseus; The- 
seus and the Crommyan Sow — a very timid sow at 
that; Theseus and the dreadful Prokrustes. We think 
of the work of the Ionian humorists when we see the 
little hare quietly nibbling the grass regardless of all 
this fierce turmoil. But what is rather remarkable is 
that he dares to show us Theseus as a funny little 
dwarf. It were mistaken to think that Skythes merely 
failed to make a drawing of a noble Theseus. The 
comedy is quite deliberate. 

When in the art of a short period like this you may 
find as a theme the tragic dignity of Ajax, and at the 
same time elegance, subtlety, the extreme beauty of 
line of Epiktetos and the bright caricature of Skythes, 
you may be sure that that art is both vital and very 
great. 

^md.,23S- 

“ Ibid., 333, 334; J. C. Hoppin, Handbook, ii, 4J2, 413. For his black- 
figure work sec p. 25 above. 
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CA. 510-470 B.C. 

M ost of the painters of this period lived and 
worked through those remarkable years which 
brought so much prestige, so strong a justification of 
the Delphic philosophy of life, to all the Greeks and 
most especially to the Athenians, who stood alone 
against the Medes at Marathon, and who ten years 
later were the moving spirits of victory at Salamis. 
But it was not, of course, the mere elation of success 
by land and sea which created late archaic and classi- 
cal art; rather it was the cultivation of self-knowledge, 
reason and moderation contributed to success 

over the Persian and interpreted th.ro\i^ 

the art of Athens. 

Our aim, however, must be to follow the growth of 
Athenian painting, to observe the best painters care- 
fully guarding their sense of form and restraint the 
while their knowledge and technical skill improve 
by steady degrees. Now in the ripe archaic period a 
distinction must be drawn between pot-painters and 
cup-painters. 

Specialization in technique tended to separate the 
two classes. A picture in the interior of a kylix of the 
Antiphon group, in Boston, shows us how the cup- 
painter worked delicately with a feather-brush on the 
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cup resting upon his knee; * and a somewhat tasteless 
hydria from Ruvo depicts painters at work in a fac- 
tory There a cup-painter decorates a kantharos and 
has it balanced on his knee; but the pot-painters, 
crowned by superfluous Nikes, work with their vases 
resting on the ground. It must be remembered, 
though, that specialization was not absolute. Pot- 
painters sometimes painted cups, cup-painters tried 
their hands at pots. 

Among pot-painters the first artist whose work we 
must examine is Phintias, one of the three outstand- 
ing painters of the early ripe archaic period, working 
between 510-500 b.c. One may study the painting 
on three pots by Phintias chosen to illustrate the 
subtle advance in art which comes in with his work 
and is carried along by his famous colleagues Eu- 
phronios and Euthymides. Take first a Thiasos scene 
on an amphora in Corneto (PL 14),^ the signature 
Phintias egraphsen appearing between a seilen’s legs. 
Kissine and Simades on the right, two of the wine- 
god’s companions, are, like earlier satyrs and mae- 
nads, still adequately tough, but seem touched with 
a new elegance, which is not merely due to the soft- 
eyed look imparted by the eyelashes which this 
painter favoured. One must note the movement of 
the two pairs and the deepened interest in the human 
frame and in subtleties of action. This comes out well 
in a cup in Athens:^ a hoplite is putting on his helmet 
Arch. Jahrkyi^^^l. 

® A. Baumeister, Benkmaier^ iii, fig/ 2x37. 

3 K i?., PL 91; E. Pfuhl, M, «. Z*, in, 381. 

4 Ibid.y 386. Potted by Pbintias and painted by a colleague. 
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for the fight. Study the brilliant composition; the 
thrill of the pure pattern of the man’s body in a new, 
arresting position and the sheer delight the painter 
got from what could be done with a thin himation 
knotted bath-towel-wise round the hips. A pleasant 
pattern in itself, but carefully suborinated, is this 
towel-like cloak. The attitude may perhaps be com- 
pared with that of the finest of all the figures from the 
temple at Aegina — the archer Herakles,^ a work of 
sculpture roughly contemporary with the vase. 

Fine anatomical drawing, skill in creating the im- 
pression of bone and muscle under the skin, is char- 
acteristic of the painter, Phintias, and it may be ob- 
served in a picture he painted on an amphora in the 
Louvre depicting four athletes.® The second from the 
left, a diskos-thrower, is worth a moment’s study, for 
a modern anatomical draughtsman, Reichhold, has 
taken him as a good typical archaic male figure and 
has equipped him in a trial sketch with a skeleton.^ 
The result is truly remarkable, for nothing is out of 
place, and the subtle placing of inside lines on the 
athlete’s surface indicates to perfection the position 
and the function of the bones (PI. 15). 

Contemporary with Phintias was the famous Eu- 
phronios who was potter and painter too. He began 
by being his own master draughtsman, probably after 
serving an apprenticeship to Oltos, who had been 
pupil to the Andokides painter, who in turn learnt 

^ c. jy., pis.3 iij 24^. 

® F, R.^ PI. 1 1 2; E. PfuW, M, u, Z.y III, 383. 

3 K, Reichhold, Skizzenbuch^ PL i, facing p, 17. 
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from Exekias. So if tradition is holding we must 
look, in some of his work anyway, for mightiness of 
composition combined with fineness of line; and, since 
he is of the new school, that new keen interest in the 
human body and in powerful movement. 

All this comes out in his most famous vase (PI. i6), 
the big kalyx krater in the Louvre * signed Euphronios 
egfaphsen over the top of the main scene of Herakles 
wrestling with Antaios. One may observe how the 
notion of struggle between the civilized and the un- 
couth permeates the art of the time. It is here quite 
vividly. The power and cantilever strain of the cen- 
tral group is everything. The three well-patterned 
nymphs, who would delight us on any other pot, are 
mere filling ornaments like the discarded panoply of 
the hero; indeed those adjuncts are even somewhat 
surprisingly archaic. But the central giants — here 
there is real getting to grips! First note the hero’s 
neat beard and well-trimmed hair contrasted with the 
unkempt thatch of Antaios — 'Greek versus bar- 
barian, Like some of Phintias’ people the two central 
figures have eyelashes. Good are the firm set lips of 
Herakles, and the gasp of Antaios, whose teeth show, 
for he is being slowly choked. Brilliant is the inter- 
lock of the hero’s two hands; more brilliant the limp 
right hand of the giant on the ground, paralysed — 
just the perfect drawing of nerveless fingers. The 
foreshortening of Antaios’ right leg is quite typical of 
the new school’s interest in new queer positions. And 

^ F,R.y Pis. 92, 93; E. PfuW, Mw Z., m, 392, 393; C,A.H,y Pis., 
11, 26*2; J. C. Hoppin, Handbookyty 397* 
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how he enjoyed those inside lines, whether they made 
the calves and thews of Herakles or the tortoise-pat- 
tern on the Antaian belly! On this vase we have the 
very earliest use of a thin wash of colour for shading 
— here employed round the giant’s navel. If the 
other side of the vase is less amusing, that is because 
the theme is comparatively tame — ’just a music les- 
son. But I suppose it is because Herakles killed 
things like that, that we can afford to be leisured and 
elegant like this. Three young men would learn to 
play the flutes and the master, fan-fingered (the vase 
is broken at his eye), steps on to the platform ready to 
give a lesson. Interior lines again are a great interest 
to the painter though he seems to have been rather 
careless about placing the nipples. 

The combination of revelry with the sterner stuff 
which Euphronios loved best is well shown on a volute 
krater in Arezzo (PI. ij).^ The puny little revellers on 
the upper frieze, bald or pot-bellied, capering, drink- 
ing, singing, contrast in superb humour with the 
mighty heroes, Herakles and Telamon below. Nine 
amazons have to be tackled (four, you may see by 
turning the vase, coming up on the other side), a much 
tougher proposition than Busiris and his puny Egyp- 
tians which Epiktetos painted. But never mind the 
subject; look just at the picture and think if you know 
a finer composition. Yet, how one is lured on to enjoy 
the details of clever drawing! There is the Euphronian 
thigh, of course, the amazon Kydoime has it; and 
dying as she is of three deep wounds, there’s a pathos 

' F. R., Pis. 61, 62; E. PfuU, M. u. Z, in, 395. 
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in her youthful face which we are to meet again, more 
genuine still, in a work by a younger master who learnt 
in the Euphronian school — I mean the famous Pen- 
thesileia cup of the Penthesileia painter. Yet there 
are those who claim that Scopas invented pathos in 
art in the fourth century. Observe the superb drawing 
of hands, and of feet too, and then another discovery 
■ — how Euphronios must have enjoyed it — for he 
nearly twisted the right leg off the amazon Teisipyle 
to show how he could do the sole of a foot in per- 
spective; and he really could draw it, too. 

The other side of the vase depicts the other four 
amazons hurrying up to join the fight. Last, look 
at a big cup in Munich * (PI. 18). The combat of 
Herakles and Geryones is an old theme, but here we 
study its treatment in the new manner. First, take 
the central group: a three-fold, six-legged man, three- 
shielded, one third of him collapsed; and the striding, 
smiting giant Herakles. Turn back to the amphora 
potted by Exekias (PI. 813), the man who taught our 
painter’s master’s teacher, and you are surprised at 
the relatively slight advance while you are forcibly 
struck by the debt of the red-figure to the black- 
figure design. It is the same scheme with the same 
fierce but tidy hero and the same unmanageable 
triplets. 

The new manner comes out in other things. First, 
of course, the Euphronian thigh, which we should hate 
to miss. Eurytion has it; as well as a beautifully pre- 
sented sole. In fact he, so beautifully placed beneath 

* Ihid,^ 391; F. F., PI 22; J. C. Hoppin, i, 39X. 
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the handle, is the best figure on this side of the cup; he 
has the right arm and hand of a man weak from loss of 
blood, the hand sliding away from him; and you can 
almost hear the thud of his fall coming. lolaos, 
Athena, the woman wailing, all help the composition, 
and one of the nicest things is the two-headed, snake- 
tailed dead dog. 

This kylix throws a new light on Euphronios’ skill 
in drawing animals. The lovely horse in the inside of 
the cup we may look at again. First take the other 
side of the exterior on which four armed men — com- 
panions of Herakles — are driving away Geryon’s 
captive herd. 

None of the cows taken singly is any better than the 
Andokides painter's gorgeous Cretan bull (PI. 10). 
But the whole composition of lumbering, lazy cattle, 
alert young soldiers and the spreading olive tree of 
Greece is attractively rustic, until suddenly the 
painter remembers he is not at home— -this weird 
adventure was in a foreign land — and so throws in a 
dwarf palm tree under the handle for local colour’s 
sake. But it is not convincing — and hardly meant 
to be, either. The cows and the olive tree are Greek, 
sure enough. 

The greatest contrast to our formal Herakles is, 
however, the elegant young Athenian horseman in 
the centre of this cup with kalos written be- 

side him. One would like to think this is intended 
for a picture of the much admired Leagros himself, 
but we cannot be sure. Euphronios could do a horse 
even better than a cow or a dog, and in this too he 
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resembled his spiritual ancestor Exekias. This pic- 
ture has amazing balance; delightful, but well sub- 
ordinated pattern. 

In Euphronios the new deep interest in the render- 
ing of the human body is accompanied by a desire to 
interpret more kinds of movement than before, to rep- 
resent new actions by new, pleasant foreshortenings. 

This desire is even more marked in the work of his 
great and successful rival Euthymides, son of Polios. 
His most famous vases are three amphorae, all in 
Munich; the first with Hector arming.^ Hekabe, 
Hector, Priamos, are all labelled; that is the conven- 
tion. But, of course, they are really rather anxious 
Athenian parents seeing their son off to the wars: 
from the father come words of wisdom, only perhaps 
they are a little senile, and will not carry very much 
weight; the mother holding up the helmet — • how nice 
the boy looks in his new uniform — is quite proud 
and definitely anxious. The composition is extremely 
simple: the details amazing. The old man’s wrinkled 
face and marvellous right hand. You can feel the 
bodies under the elegant clinging garments. How does 
the artist with so few lines achieve the contrasts of 
texture on Hector, firm thighs, soft clinging vest, hard 
metallic corslet? And where can you find better the 
Greek notion of restraint than in this picture? 

The legend egraphsen Euthymides ho PoUou is con- 
tinued on the other side of the same vase hos oudepote 
. . . Euthymides “drew this as never 
Euphronios could.” To so naive a boast what an- 

' 433; F. F.j PI. 14; E. Pfuhl, M. u.Z., in, 364, 365. 
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swer, what retort, is there possible? Of course, Eu- 
thymides would not have put up this boast, against a 
lesser man, and one may, I think, judge one painter as 
good as the other, though each has his own strongly 
individual style. On the reverse of the vase the caper- 
ing Komarch and his two companions are a diverting 
contrast to the restrained group on the main side of 
the amphora. Typical of the new style is the subtle 
back view of the central figure and the fine inner 
markings of all three. 

The Munich amphora, which is, possibly, the most 
pleasing of all surviving Greek vases, is unsigned." Its 
subject (PI. 19), Theseus carrying off Korone, calls for 
instant comparison with the beautiful group from the 
archaic ternple at Eretria,^ and the painting is in its 
way equal in merit to the sculpture. Theseus, his el- 
bows out, recallsHector and seems castof solid bronze. 
Note the drawing of his foot from the top. Helene tries 
to rescue the girl; Peirithous brings up the rear. Ad- 
mirable contrast there is of male bodies and soft, fine 
woman s garb, and the female anatomy is well under- 
stood, arms and shoulders being most successful. 
Korone toying with her ravisher’s hair is not at all the 
unwilling captive. But Peirithous looks back, and we 
must turn the vase to see why; for there are more girls 
coming and they cry out eidon, thedmen, “They have 
seen us, let’s run!” Is theirs truly a zeal to rescue 
Korone, or do they not rather hope that Theseus may 
carry them off too? And the bearded fellow in the 
background calls out chairs ge Theseus, “ Good luck 
^ ^ C. A. 
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to you, Theseus!” Once again an exquisite charm 
quite characteristic in the drawing of the two girls. 

Now, one cannot always appreciate the quality of 
the drawing of a vase like this, either from a photo- 
graph or from a careful facsimile picture. It is well at 
times to study details in a finely traced drawing which 
cuts out the black background. Nor could we do 
better than to base such observation on the fine draw- 
ings published by Beazley^ of figures on a neck- 
amphora, in Castle Goluchow, in Poland (PL 20), 
with a single figure on either side of the vase: on one 
side a naked youth is tipping up a pointed amphora 
and the wine pours out of it. But not into any krater, 
for Euthymides is interested in the human figure and 
its action only. Anything else he just leaves us to 
imagine. With his usual love for remarks he adds 
oinon-enche.,“'^oux wine in.” Athenion is the 
young man’s name. And on the other side a seilen 
stepping along with a good rolling step is blowing 
down one of the pipes of his flute to clear it. He is 
given two names, Brikon or Oiphon; for our artist 
loves to have plenty of writing on his pots. This front 
view and back view, modelling and perspective, all 
with the utmost economy of line, could not be done 
better. 

The chief pupil of Euthymides was the Kleo- 
phrades painter, and his debt to the master comes out 
most clearly in an amphora in Munich.^ Its reverse, 
which depicts an athlete fastening his boxing-glove, 

^ Greek Vases in PoIand^ ’Bh 

* F. R,y PI. 52; E. Pfahl, M. «. Z., ui, 372, 373. 
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is quite Euthymidean in tradition. On the other side 
the soldier’s farewell; but there are no heroic labels 
for the figures now; a pity perhaps because the thing 
is no longer quite so strong. Euthymides would 
never have laeen guilty of this seeming touch of the 
sentimental in the old father, turning away to hide a 
manly tear. But I doubt if it is really sentimentality,* 
for the early fifth-century Greek did not know such 
a thing. Compare the old man with the athlete above 
and you will see that a reminiscence of the Euthy- 
midean Hector type of attitude reappears in that of 
the father. To us, who know the meaning of the 
word, it may appear sentimental; but not, I think, to 
a Greek. 

His most ambitious vase is the famous Iliupersis 
hydria in Naples,* an amazing design with as many as 
nineteen figures which really must be studied group 
by group. Moving from the right we see a Trojan 
girl-captive; then two Athenian heroes, Akamas and 
Demophon, are greeting their old grandmother Aithra 
who has been long a captive slave in Troy. Now 
comes more action • a furious Trojan woman smit- 
ing at a Greek with a broken piece of furniture. Next 
conies the centre of fury and horror (PL 21a). A dead 
Trojan^ a son of Priam lying on the ground^ and then 
old Priam taking refuge on the very altar of Zeus, the 
blood-stained corpse of his dead grandchild Astyanax 
on his knees, but Neoptolemos smites the aged king. 
The very palm tree wilts at the horror of the deed and 
beyond two captive Trojan women beat their heads in 

* It was Euripides who invented it. * 378; F» R,, PI. 34. 
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grief. Round, and the action is at least less bloody 
though still foul with sacrilege: Ajax tearing Cas- 
sandra from the very statue of Athena where she has 
sought sanctuary. This group has a peculiar interest, 
for the painter is already sufficiently clear about 
the tradition which lies behind him to have a sense for 
the archaic and can therefore deliberately make the 
Athena statue look primitive. More interesting is the 
naked figure of Cassandra, for it is an early and fairly 
successful representation in Greek painting of the 
female figure. But, like the sculptor of the Ludovisi 
throne, Kleophrades went wrong with the excessive 
spacing between the breasts, though the painter man- 
aged to minimize the defect with a knotted cloak; his 
drawing of hips, thighs, feet, arm is admirable. 
Finally, at the left end, quiet again — Aeneas carry- 
ing Anchises, Askanios running ahead. There is no 
doubt about the amazingly epic quality of this su- 
perbly thought out composition, flanked by those 
corner pieces, a Trojan and a grandfather, Greeks and 
a grandmother. But one inevitable criticism does 
arise. This fine composition, not too elaborate in it- 
self, is too elaborate for the shoulder of a mere hydria, 
and something like the field of a big krater is required 
to do it justice. A pot with a more limited field really 
requires more limited scenes, like the two fine groups 
on a stamnos in the British Museum by the Kleo- 
phrades painter.’' Theseus and the Minotaur are on 
one side, details helped out by the use of a red-brown 
wash. On the other side the death of Skiron (PL lid ) . 

^ J, H, 30, Pis. I5 2; E. Pfuhl, M. «. 2 ., Ill, 374. 
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This is very fine, with its marvellous inner lines and 
wash on the rocks used to produce shading. Realize 
this and you perceive that it was not because they 
could not shade that the red-figure masters rarely did 
so, but because they had a perfect sense of the media 
and of the conventions to which they must confine 
themselves in pot-painting. The other remarkable 
point is the three-quarter face, for the first time a 
success. 

There we may leave the great Kleophrades painter 
and turn to his greatest contemporary, who was as 
fine a draughtsman, but shows more of a quiet sim- 
plicity, the Berlin painter who worked between 500 
and 470 B.c. This great master represents the highest 
point in a long tradition. Himself he learnt his art 
fromPhintias and Euthymides; and he taught Herm- 
onax, who in his turn taught the best of the classical 
masters, the Achilles painter. Thus from Phintias to 
the Achilles painter we can trace the work of one 
school for almost a century. 

The masterpiece after which the Berlin painter is 
named is a big amphora of rather old-fashioned shape, 
in Berlin,^ mostly covered in black glaze, but with 
light handles. An ivy zone runs round the neck and 
there is just one subject on each side. Actually there 
are three figures on the front, but so compacted as to 
make a single subject. They are a seilen, Hermes and 
a doe. On the reverse the single figure is so much 
more extended as to occupy as much space as the sub- 

' Uii-y 473; J- H. S., 31, Pis. 15, 16; J. D. Beazley, Der Berliner 
Maler, Pis. 1-5. 
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ject on the obverse. This seilen, named Orochares, is 
stepping gingerly along with small regard for the lyre 
in his left hand, but in fear and trembling lest he 
should spill one precious drop from the brimming 
bowl in his right. You must think of him as following 
round to catch up Hermes, who is the guest of the 
satyrs and has emptied one cup (PL 23). Hermes, in 
front of whom stands the seilen Oreimachos with lyre 
and plectrum looking back at his brother, has emptied 
goblet and jug. The doe tripping between them is 
fascinated by the glittering cup and caduceus. This 
amazing vase was painted in the first decade of the 
fifth century, but where can you find a finer composi- 
tion? As- for the delicate outlines, muscles, inner 
markings, fine hands and forearms, the three-quarter 
foot of the seilen, one might study them with unflag- 
ging pleasure and be ever more impressed that so much 
could be achieved with such economy of line. 

It is often instructive to compare a great work of 
art with a similar subject treated in a different man- 
ner by a totally different school. And after study- 
ing this seilen one may look at Leonardo’s well- 
known drawing of a naked fisherman. The two have 
in common a similar sureness of outline, but it is the 
Greek who shows the greater restraint, as well as the 
greater cleanness. 

The two brothers of the Berlin seilens appear on an 
amphora in Munich; ^ just one figure each side and 
no ornamentation whatsoever. This shows well the 
painter’s special concern to make his contours inter- 

' PI. 6. 
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esting by the careful disposition of long projections 
radiating from the centre of the design — arms or legs, 
tails or big objects held in the hands. I have already 
remarked that a good outline tracing will sometimes 
give a better impression of an artist’s power of line 
than a photograph. To gain this one may study Beaz- 
ley’s drawings from an amphora of Nolan shape in 
Vienna,^ again with two single figures: a young hoplite 
armed and ready for parade, another stripped, stand- 
ing easy, after drill. Note the clever use of relief lines 
on the left leg of the armed man, bringing his leg well 
forward; while the absence of relief lines on the out- 
sides of the thighs of the other youth gives recession in 
depth and suggests roundness. Inevitably we think of 
a contemporary marble athlete, the Strangford youth 
in the British Museum.* The Berlin painter’s tech- 
nique and drawing may also be well judged from other 
tracings of single figures each taken from a stamnos 
which has several persons upon it.* One shows a young 
hoplite, from a stamnos in Castle Ashby, on which the 
same relief-line skill is at once apparent, the other a 
hoplite from a vase of similar shape in Munich which 
illustrates both the skilled use of line and the painter’s 
marked fondness for long, projecting limbs and things 
radiating from the centre. 

The Berlin painter, then, is perhaps the greatest — 
certainly one of the greatest — of painters or, if you 
will, draughtsmen of the ripe archaic period. 

' Ibid., PI. 19. 

C.A.H.,V\s.n,iZa. 

5 J. D. Beazley, op. cit., PI. 28. 
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But, of course, we know that even in the first few 
decades of the fifth century there were second-class 
men. And, lest there should be an impression that all 
were of the first class, we must sometimes look at the 
work of a lesser man too. Yet the general level was so 
high that, did we not know of the Berlin painter, we 
should have the highest opinion of his contemporary 
— Myson. This artist was influenced to no small ex- 
tent by the Kleophrades painter. One cannot forget 
the latter’s Iliupersis which at its right end opened 
with the quiet scene of the two Athenians, Akamas 
and Demophon, greeting their old grandmother, the 
captive Aithra. Myson, influenced perhaps by this 
scene, painted the same subject on a calyx-krater in 
the British Museum; ^ only here the brothers are lead- 
ing the old lady back to freedom. Myson had not the 
suberb feeling for pattern, the fine exuberance con- 
trolled by pure intellect, which the Berlin painter and 
Leonardo da Vinci possessed, but his characterization 
is excellent. The poor old woman, utterly dazed, does 
not recognize these stalwart grandsons. Is she really 
to be free, or does another captivity await her? She 
does not know, and she does not really care. It is just 
very, very trying to be moved again. At least Myson 
has this to his credit: he has given us the first picture 
in the world of the pathetic side of old age."^ 

And now for a remarkable artist, the Pan painter, 
who worked between about 480 and 450 b.c. He was 
certainly a pupil of Myson and is the chief representa- 

^ Vases in Americ^^ 

* In literature there is a much earlier picture — Laertes, at the end of 
'.'the Odyssey.'' 
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tive and only great artist of the so-called Mannerist 
school, the school which tended to a stylization of the 
archaic. He gets his name from the magnificent bell- 
krater in Boston," with a wild goat-Pan pursuing a 
shepherd. On the main side Artemis and Actaeon 
(PI. 24a). Beazley calls this “perhaps the most 
finished group in all vase-painting.” “There is no 
finer vase in Boston, there is no finer vase anywhere,” 
he says. I cannot help feeling this is going a little too 
far. The real charm of the Pan painter lies in the 
shock of change which his admirable technique pro- 
duces. After contemplating Leonardo one is charmed, 
though in a different way, by Crivelli. And after 
hours of contemplation of the great vases of the early 
ripe and of the ripe archaic schools one gets a certain 
thrill from the great mannerist. But one still feels 
that Euphronios, Euthymides, Kleophrades and the 
master of the Berlin amphora produced at their best 
even finer work than did the Pan painter. The amaz- 
ing thing about this artist is what may be termed his 
surprising elegance. Look at Artemis with her subtle 
classical profile, and the exquisite forearm and right 
hand; Actaeon is an oiled and polished courtier. Ab- 
solutely no feeling of tragedy pervades this death 
scene, which is just an elegant play. 

There is another picture with a touch almost of 
Russian ballet on a fine hydria in the British Mu- 
seum.^* A twirl, a skip and a jump by Perseus, a graceful 

* J. D. Beazley^ fig* yo; P* i?*, PL 118; E. Pfuhl, M. k. Z. iii, 

475, 476, 783; J. D. Beazley, D<?r Pm-MaleryVhn 1-4. 

a E* Pfuhi, M. u. Z., HI, 474; 7 . 32, PL 6; J. D. Beazley, Bet 

Pan-MaleryPl. 
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flourish of the sickle and the Gorgon’s head is in the 
bag, then off stage to a weird, slightly decadent tune 
by Scriabin. Athena with her impossibly long double 
spear is just an accessory because our painter loves the 
archaic so. But even her long stride is part of a dance. 

But look at the Pan painter in quieter mood on a 
lekythos in the British Museum; ^ the “boyhood of 
Apollo” (PL 24 ^). A smaller vase like this, in its day 
a cheap little pot, which the Pan painter turned out 
in an odd monient, really shows him to better advan- 
tage. For a moment he has forgotten that he is the 
virtuoso of the great krater, that brilliant scintilla- 
tion is expected of him, and we have a chance to study 
his exquisite line and fine feeling. Remove the bow 
and quiver and we have got just an Athenian brother 
and sister, twelve- and fourteen-year-olds. It is some- 
times said that Greek artists could not draw children, 
that they knew no middle course between the manni- 
kins of the Laokoon group and the awkward child 
held by the Hermes of Praxiteles, and this is generally 
true. But the British Museum lekythos proves the 
Pan painter a notable exception. 

Here is a sudden glimpse of a world very wise, very 
restrained, ruled by reason, schooled in moderation, 
and yet surprisingly, refreshingly, rather delightfully 
young. 

^ y.fLS. 32 m. j; J.B.Bta.zhy,DerPan^Makr,n^ i. One of the 
most remarkable vases by this painter, with as much of strength and 
power as of elegance, is the Pelike in Athens now adequately published by 
Beazley, 0^. Pis. 7~ii, 1. - 
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RIPE ARCHAIC AND EARLY CLASSICAL 
CUP-PAINTING 

T he cup-painters enjoyed their greatest activity 
between the years 500 and 450 b.c. 

Athens, it must be remembered, was at this time in 
an extraordinarily favourable position. The power 
gained by Peisistratus and Hippias had not been di- 
minished, but rather enhanced by the Cleisthenic de- 
mocracy. She created the first international sensation 
in 490 at Marathon, reinforced it in 480 dramatically 
at Salamis; and proceeded, under the guidance of men 
of genius, to found that league of Free States known 
as the Confederacy of Delos. She continued to wel- 
come foreign residents and to encourage trade sup- 
ported by an unimpeachable coinage. At the same 
time she produced Aeschylus — ^ the greatest poet 
since Homer — and her reputation for political 
ability, economic wisdom and literary power drew to 
this hospitable city the best brains and finest artists 
of the Greeks. Kalamis, Polygnotos the Thasian, 
Kresilas the Cretan, were but some of the many 
artists who made their way to Athens in the first half 
of the fifth century. 

In such a setting, with the stimulus of the finest 
Attic and other Greek art around them, and with a 
growing market, home and foreign, ever ready to pur- 
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chase their fragile wares, the Athenian cup-painters 
flourished exceedingly. 

The one whom we have first to consider perhaps 
learnt his craft in the workshop of the famous Eu- 
phronios. His name is not known to us, but he is gen- 
erally called the Panaitios painter; a great draughts- 
man, much influenced, of course, by Euphronios, but 
with a quite individual style. His people have a 
peculiar cast of countenance, generally big-nosed, 
always big-headed. Inside a cup in the British Mu- 
seum is a youth catching a hare,’^ and from this it is 
apparent how the painter loves to get a wheel-like 
effect out of his figures inside the tondo of a cup. For 
so early a draughtsman he is particularly successful 
with the three-quarter view of a torso; and if the 
shoulders here baffled him a bit, there is compensation 
in the clever drawing of the man’s belly. This wheel 
composition comes out in another very fine British 
Museum cup (PI. 11b). ^ Here is the man whom 
Beazley calls the “master of careering movement” 
at his best, with this pair of charging amazons. 
One may note the points where feet, hands, heads, 
touch the rim and the rim itself, of course, a running 
maeander. There is a positive illusion in the design 
of two fast chariot-wheels racing one another. The 
contrast of shut lips and open, invented more than 
a century back by the Nessos master (PL and 
carried on by his descendant Euphronios in his 
Herakles and Antaios group (PL 16), is here given 
a new point and differentiates two spirits of war. 

* E. Pfuhl, M. u. Z., Ill, 413. » C. A. H., Pis. n, iZa. 
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Keerij purposeful, tight-lipped is she in the Hellenic 
panoply; panting, staring, ungoverned, the barbarian. 
It is the point the Greek artist is making again and 
again in a brilliant century and a half. Note the deli- 
cate hands (the Pan painter could hardly do them 
better), and the charming shield device of a winged 
dolphin. A third cup in the British Museum ^ with 
Euphronios epoiesen on the handle, but certainly 
drawn by the Panaitios painter, depicts Herakles, the 
Erymanthian boar and Eurystheus, a splendid com- 
position bringing out a number of our painter's special 
characteristics such as big hands and noses; good are 
the side-view torso and the legs of Herakles, and the 
boar one of the finest bits of animal drawing we have 
so far seen. 

The other side of this cup is even finer. One could 
form a series of brilliantly drawn horses, the mounts 
of Exekias’ Kastor, of Euphronios’ Leagros, and here 
the team of the Panaitios painter’s chariot; but the 
climax is yet to come. Perhaps the best figure is the 
charioteer; his outline, relief lines and inner lines 
about perfect. Figures he could sometimes do in 
unusual positions better than any of his contempo- 
raries; Hermes, for example, with his downward Pan- 
aitian look is a good composition, but his hat, an after- 
thought, is as silly as his limbs are good. 

His most brilliant follower, too individual to be 
called just a pupil, is known as the Brygos painter. 
He painted for a potter named Brygos, and was cer- 
tainly influenced by the Panaitios painter, whose 

* F. PL 23: E. Pfuhl, M. u, Z., m, 401, 402, 405. 
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style he seems to carry on in a more delicate tech- 
nique, though he has a tendency to put into his 
drawing violent gestures, violent passions, violent 
situations. 

First a quiet cup in London.^ The inside seems 
Panaitian in the big-headedness of the young man 
Pilipos; but even this early symposium cup has some- 
thing of violence. Philippos has snatched the flutes 
from the girl and bidden her dance to his song. And 
fluting is her job, not dancing. There is a suggestion 
of the pathos of the hetaira here, of the pathos of the 
slave who must please, and nothing of the usual im- 
pudence in this little Kallisto. A fashion was now 
coming in for painting on a white ground, and the 
Byrgos painter made a very fine cup, now in Munich,"* 
which combined white-ground and red-figure tech- 
nique; inside, the first really mad maenad, stark pos- 
sessed; a living hissing snake is her hairband, and, as 
she dances along, she beats out with the thick end of 
her thyrsGS the life of a squalling wild cat. Woe be- 
tide the Pentheus who is found spying upon her ! On 
the outside of the same cup is a superb composition of 
the calm but awful wine god and his votaries; a 
booted Marsyas, dancing, playing maenads, and on 
the other side in the centre a maenad with a snake and 
thyrsos beating off a wild seilenos. The fury of the 
thiasos is in the painter's strongest style. The Brygos 
painter's best and most daring seilen-vase is in the 
British Museum.^ Seilenoi are made to go pretty far 

* Ibid.^ 432. ^ F.R., PL 49. 

3 Ibid.^ PL 47; E. Pfuhl, M. Z. ni, 429, 424. 
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in their violence by not a few of the ripe archaic vase- 
painters. Yet the Brygos painter outstrips them all; 
he touches the highest point of pure unalloyed audac- 
ity when he lets them loose on the goddesses of high 
Olympos (PL 25). Of course the fault lay with Diony- 
sos for bringing them into heaven, and now one seilen 
steps onto the very altar of Zeus and with his brother 
assaults the maiden goddess Iris; she is of course a 
sturdy wench, and anyhow she has wings and is bound 
to escape; but the Wine god is shocked, the first really 
shocked person in art! Turn the cup and behold 
worse things — the blasphemy of blasphemies: four of 
them advance on the Queen of Heaven; Hermes is 
frankly horrified. Well it is for Hera, this day, that 
Athena once brought Herakles to live with the Im- 
mortal Gods, for that man of action will soon deal 
with this incredible, this fantastic business. 

One may note, by the way, that on this picture he is 
the 'Thasian Herakles, trowsered, rather pyjama-clad, 
as he appears on the late fifth- and fourth-century 
coins of Thasos. Was our Brygos painter perhaps a 
Thasian? Remember that the first and foremost of 
the great fresco-painters, Polygnotos, was a native of 
Thasos and his fresco-painting activities began about 
475 B.c. Is there any connection, or is it mere coin- 
cidence? Notable on this cup is the use of dilute wash, 
applied almost in the manner of a fresco worker, and 
this is a point which might be made by anyone seek- 
ing for a possible relationship between fresco- and 
vase-painter. . 

The Brygos painter could be furiously tragic as 
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well as comic, as we see from a cup in the Louvre.^ 
First the inside, so quiet and dignified. Old Phoinix 
on a fine chair waited upon by a pleasing little Briseis. 
But the outside has an Iliupersis which for violence 
and horror far surpasses the Kleophrades hydria 
scene. Below, two furious Greeks giving each a coup- 
de-grace to a Trojan. Their names are muddled — 
the Brygos painter was not a scholar — a Trojan 
woman fleeing, and furious Andromache (misspelt) 
advancing to the attack with a table leg, while the 
boy Astyanax, a delightful figure, flees. But the real 
horror is on the other side. The Kleophrades painter 
seemed to achieve all, with his old feeble Priam seated 
upon the altar with the mangled corpse of dead As- 
tyanax on his knee, and with pitiless Neoptolemos 
cutting the old king down. The Brygos painter 
achieves a more subtle horror, for his Neoptolemos 
wields the very corpse of the grandchild as a club to 
dash out the brains of the grandsire (PI. ai^). “ 

Akamas leading off the captive Polyxena merely 
supplies the quiet note needed to enhance the fury of 
the regicide. 

A contrast again: a cup in Wurzburg,^ perha.ps the 
most pleasing of all extant komos-cups. What a pro- 
cession — staggering dance, squealing pipes, strum- 
ming banjo, ribald song. The man could draw. 

^ F. PL 25; E. Pfuhl, M. u. Z., Ill, 419, 420, 428. 

“ An early B F painter had, however, foreshadowed the notion; E. 
Gerhard, Etrusk. u, Kampanische Vasenbilder^ PL 21. For a somewhat 
similar motif compare the scene on the Pan painter’s Busiris Pelike, J. D. 
Beazley, D^r Pis, 9, II. 

3 E. Pfuhl, M. «. Z., in, 421-4234; F. i?., PL 50. 
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Round and round the vase it goes, and again we meet 
the Brygan touch of the over-sensitive hetaira. Note 
the delicate drawing of her hand balancing the kylix 
by its foot, and of her right arm pushing away the 
drunken reveller (Pi. 26^). 

One may feel tempted to see a curious streak of 
sympathy for the slave-girl in more than one drawing 
by this artist. Look, for example, at the end of it all, 
the inside of the same cup (PL 26^). Who shows up 
well at the end of the feast, if not the hetaira again ? 

Yet it was no Greek, but an English poet who 
wrote about “wringing brows’^ and “ministering 
angels/' 

Duris, like the Brygos painter, worked with the 
Panaitios painter, was trained by him, and would 
seem the greatest of the cup-painters had we not got 
his Brygan colleague. Duris was sometimes very 
great in his work, but he was also very uneven. Per- 
haps the truth was that too many outside influences 
at first swayed him; taught by the Panaitios painter, 
working for Kleophrades, intrigued by the Brygos 
painter, just where was he? But in time he found his 
feet and his own special style. The Vienna Achilles 
Armour cup, the Berlin Schoolmaster cup and the 
Vatican Jason cup are all masterpieces. His activity 
was great and he worked for many years, for over one 
hundred and forty of his vases and fragments survive, 
about thirty of them signed Doris egTciphsen, 
may mention first a kylix in Vienna:^ two people with 

L I PfuW, M, u, m, 455, 456; J. C. Hoppin, Eand~ 

£>ookj 266y 26 y, 
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large heads looking almost Panaitian in their fine 
and detailed pattern. The spear almost bisecting the 
circle is a pleasing touch, overlapping is well managed, 
the perspective of the shield is good. 

His style also appears to owe something to the Kleo- 
phrades painter, notably on a kantharos of his in 
Brussels."' The kantharos, though so frequent in vase- 
paintings, is a very rare shape in pottery, whence it 
may be assumed that most kantharoi shown on vase- 
paintings represent vases made of metal. The Hera- 
kles and amazons on the Brussels wine-cup make a 
splendid composition, and the love Duris obviously 
had for fine weapons is apparent here too. 

The individual and really mature style of Duris is 
well seen on a cup in Vienna ® on which the theme is 
again fine armour. Inside are Odysseus and young 
Neoptolemos admiring the arms of Achilles; outside, 
upon one side, Ajax and Odysseus drawing swords on 
each other for the possession of the armour. One may 
note the rendering of force in the men seizing the right 
arm of Aj ax. Agamemnon occupies the centre. Upon 
the other side of the cup the Greek chiefs are voting, 
presided over by Athena (PI. 27^2). Almost it might 
be the worthy citizens of Athens at their voting in the 
Eumenides. One must not overlook the delight of 
Odysseus and the grief of Ajax. 

The most famous, perhaps, of all the cups of Duris 
is the Berlin “school-cup.”® Below, a flute-player 

* Ihtd.y ^33» ^ i?., PL 74; E. Pfuhl, M. u, 2., m, 453, 

* Ibid.^ 459, 460, 463; A i?., Pi. 54; J. C. Hoppin, Handbook^ i, 268. 

3 Ibid.^ 2i4j 215; A A, PL 136; E. Pfuhl, M, u, 2 ., iii, 468. 
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and a boy singing, a master correcting an arithmetic 
exercise, a pedagogue. Above, a music lesson ; a recita- 
tion from the Homeric cycle; a pedagogue. But are 
they pedagogues or proud fathers? Was ever a peda- 
gogue so polished a gentleman ? The drawing again is 
extremely fine. 

Last we take one of the later and best cups by 
Duris in the Vatican.' Jason, seeking the golden 
fleece, has been swallowed by the dragon; but, 
under the influence of Athena’s magic, Jonah and 
the whale are anticipated (PI. I'-jb') . Athena’s deli- 
cate spear-point and beautiful helmet remind us of 
the painter’s love of arms. As for the dragon, what 
a good time Duris had with the pattern it makes, 
and yet what an utterly reptilian reptile it is; Jason 
is excellent. 

The fourth great cup-painter of the period is 
Makron. He worked entirely, as far as we know, for 
the Potter Hieron and all the vases with Hieron 
epoieseriy except three, are by Makron, who signs 
Makron egraphsen on his masterpiece, the kotyle in 
Boston — a big skyphos or bowl. His second best, 
perhaps, is another big bowl in the British Museum,^ 
one side of which shows Eumolpos, Zeus, Dionysos, 
Amphitrite, Poseidon. 

The male figures here are good; the Amphitrite 
better still. Makron always gets more subtlety out of 
drapery, and the outstanding beauty of his drawing is 
in his rendering of women’s clothes (PL i%d). 

* Ibid,^ 467. 

» 437; C. V. A.y Brit. Mus*, 5, PI, 28, a. 
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But his masterpiece is the Boston skyphos/ which 
I am tempted to call one of the most charming vases 
extant in the world. The story is the eternal triumph 
of Helen (PL i%b). First her abduction by Alexan- 
dres, Aeneas accompanying; Aphrodite, Eros, Peitho 
helping; the boy in the background, noting, comment- 
ing, looking forward to tale-bearing as soon as Mene- 
laos returns. But note how Makron prefers to drape 
even his men to their delightfully brogued feet, 
though it is again in the women’s clothes, soft chitons 
and heavy cloaks, that he excels. Turn the vase: 
Troy has fallen and it is ten years later; Menelaos 
draws his sword to kill Helen, Aphrodite intervenes; 
Priam, Kriseus, Kriseis, just give local colour. Here 
the men are truly admirable, the women even better. 

You can equal this vase in the products of three or 
four painters including those of Euthymides and the 
Brygos painter, but you can hardly better it. Yet 
what a refined contrast is this fall-of-Troy scene to 
the horrors of Kleophrades and the Brygos painter! 
And note that while the Brygos painter almost always 
made bad blunders in his spelling, Makron was usu- 
ally correct. Makron was too great an artist ever to 
become academic, but compared to the Brygos 
painter he was highly educated, a point which comes 
out not only in his spelling but in his restrained art. 

I am coming now to the early classical painters of 
about 470 to 450 B.C., and this seems an appropriate 
place for a moment’s retrospect. It has been noted 

^ K i?., PL 85; E. Pfuhl, M. u. Z., Ill, 435, 436; J. C. Hoppin, Eand^ 
hook^ n, 53. 
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that toward the end of the sixth century a change 
occurred in Greek art, when through attempts to 
render the third dimension, and through a better 
knowledge of anatomical structure, the painters ex- 
tended their range. To begin with it was not easy for 
them to express their new knowledge; Phintias had 
his awkwardness, Euphronios in his Herakles and 
Antaios had the knowledge, but failed in the whole big 
composition. But they learnt quickly, and in Euthy- 
mides’ Theseus, in the vases of the Berlin painter and 
Panaitios painter the artist’s new skill is properly con- 
trolled by his sense of pattern, and by his passion for 
moderation and restraint. From now on the artists 
seem truly able to make their people conform to the 
standards of the age, to display dignity, effortless 
control, reserve, thought; in short “humanity.” So, 
in the journey of Greek art towards realism, we come 
to the most amazing period which is tempered by this 
perfect reserve, the period of the sculptures on the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia and in painting repre- 
sented by the best of the vase-painters whom we have 
now to consider.’^ 

The first of these is the Pistoxenos painter. He 
worked for Euphronios when the latter must have 
been an old man, and to his school he owed something. 
But his main strength lies in what one may term his 
Olympianism. 

His Herakles and Geropso skyphos in Schwerin 
(PL 29) has some of the same grim but magnifi- 

^ On this subject see J. D, Beazlcy, Vases in Amerkay p. 141 f. 

* E. Pfuhl, M. u, Z., iiij 471 and i, 485 f. 
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Equally startling is his famous white-ground poly- 
chrome cup in the British Museum ' with a figure usu- 
ally called Aphrodite riding on a goose. One may 
look and look at eye, ear, profile, and at the right arm, 
shoulder to wrist, and especially the hands. “Aphro- 
dite” is here something of a conventional label tacked 
on to a young Athenian girl who could have ridden 
even a goose, were the breed so large, with an effort- 
less dignity. 

Next the Penthesileia painter. His tradition and 
feeling are very much like those of the Pistoxenos 
painter — so much so that both Furtwangler and 
Pfuhl thoroughly confused the two artists, while it 
was Beazley who first clearly distinguished the work 
of one from the other. 

One of his most brilliant vases is a kotyle in 
Boston “ which shows his debt to older and newer 
styles. It is the birth of spring. You must imagine 
that there is an unearthly stirring among the dead 
leaves of the woodland “and two goatmen rush up to 
see what is afoot; one starts back aghast, the other 
capers and bellows in excitement; for a goddess is 
rising slowly, awfully out of the ground.” * The goat- 
men are perhaps the sons of the Pan painter’s terrify- 
ing Pan, but they are Calibans, relatively gentle 
monsters, the girl Kore is as delicate as the little 
Aphrodite on the goose. 

Mostly the Penthesileia painter painted cups, and 
on his two greatest filled the whole interior space with 

> 498; C. a, Pis. II, soi. 

* J. D. Beazley, Vamin dmerka^^%. 81. 3 Jbid.y 130 f. 
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a mighty design. Supreme, of course, is one of these, 
his masterpiece — the Penthesileia cup in Munich,^ 
from which he takes his name. A successful attempt, 
it has been called, to “cram an Agincourt into an 
Oe.” ^ A very big cup, with magnificent polychrome 
decoration. The Penthesileia painter was no fresco- 
•painter turning his attention to a cup;* for its deliber- 
ate limitation within a tondo precludes any slavish 
imitation. The scene is a favourite one in ancient art 
and supplies another link with Olympia, for Panainos, 
brother of Phidias, painted it on one of the marble 
screens that surrounded the throne of Olympian Zeus. 
The theme is the love of Achilles for Penthesileia 
springing into life at the moment when he kills her in 
battle and they set eyes on one another for the first 
and last time (PL 31^?) — a tremendous emotional 
theme which you would think only the greatest sculp- 
tor would adequately handle, which you would think 
could never be conveyed on a vase-picture. But here 
it is overwhelmingly successful. And the painter was 
content to leave it at this for the inside and to decor- 
ate the outside of the same cup with nothing tragic or 
heroic, but just the things he liked to draw best — 
young boys and ponies. Delightful are the boys, de- 
lightful the ponies. He is so good at horses that an al- 
ternative name for him in German parlance is the 
Pferdemeister. Note especially the lines under the 
bellies and the three-dimensional effect attained. Per- 
haps there is something of Albert Diirer about the 

» F. R., PL 75; E. PfuM, M. a. Z., m, 501; C. A. H., Pk ii, 50a. 

* C, A. H.y V, 434* ^ As Furtwangler thought. 
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Penthesileia painter, but Diirer, whose famous 
Knight may be compared, was distinctly less sure of 
himself. In spite of the difference between a knight’s 
war-horse and a boy’s pony it is clear who loved and 
understood horseflesh best. Moreover, as Clive Bell 
has justly pointed out,^ in Diirer’s work in its final 
form “ fine conception is hopelessly ruined by a mass 
of undigested symbolism.” The Greek picture is not 
thus marred. 

Glance at another cup of his with horses, now in 
Hamburg.* The boys very like the last and the horse 
too; it is a lovely little beast; wicked eyes, ears laid 
back, a kicker and a biter (PI. 31^). 

Last, a brilliant piece of polychrome pottery by this 
painter, in New York,* a spool, or bobbin, for rolling 
up wool, white-ground and of amazing drawing and 
composition. Eos seizing Kephalos; Apollo and Hya- 
kinthos. One of the most perfect bits of painting 
Athens produced in the age of Kimon. 

It is surprising to us to think of these things as in- 
tended for practical use, and yet it is clear that they 
were so used.'* Think of winding wool on this, then 
dropping it. Think of drinking wine from the Pen- 
thesileia cup. It is as though you were to play cards 
on the face of the Gioconda, or card your wool on a 
Rembrandt etching. 

^ Art, 

» F. i?., PL 56, 4, 5, E. M. a. Z., HI, 500. 

3 Bulletin of Metropolitan Museum of Art, 23, pp. 303-306. 

Tile possibility of displaying wealth was not in the Efth century 
equal to the desire. You could own four-horse chariots, fine textiles and 
fine domestic and table furniture; but few of the luxuries which char- 
acterised even the Hellenistic age. 
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Next we must take the work of a slightly younger 
painter of the early classical period, the Sotades 
painter, who worked for a potter called Sotades, a 
man who made a speciality of queer out-of-the-way 
shapes; among them were rhytons or drinking-horns 
shaped as a sphinx, a crocodile, a pygmy, an astraga- 
los, and an amazon on horseback. 

Well known is the beautiful sphinx-rhyton in the 
British Museum,^ of elaborate technique — white, 
and red-figure eked out with gold ornaments. A little 
seilen is running below; above, delightful details, 
which are charming, elegant, flippant. First Kekrops, 
the strange thing, getting a drink from Nike; then 
two girls running up to see the weird sight; finally a 
girl and boy in conversation. 

In the British Museum too are three famous little 
cups with wish-bone handles; the best a marvel of 
delicate drawing surpassing the subtlest of the old- 
style Japanese pictures that convey the atmosphere 
of garden or orchard; a girl tiptoeing to pick an apple 
from a tree.® The girl requires no comment; but 
where, even in the finest of Minoan art, can you find 
the equal of this tree ? 

It is the British Museum which also owns the superb 
Astragalus vase of the Sotades pain ter Its subject 
the dance of the little clouds (PI. 321^). The notion of 
some comedy chorus is behind it, for an ugly, comic 
little choregos gesticulates before the cloud-girls, 

' F.R., PI. 93; C. PI /f., Brit. Mus., 5,Pk 40, 42. 

“ J. C. Hoppin, Handbook,!!, 430; E. Pfiihl, M. u. Z., in, 527; C. A. H., 

Pis., H, 52^. 

3 P. R., PI. 136; C. V. A., Brit. Mus., 5, Pis. 26, 27. 
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leading them on. It really is too incredibly Peter- 
Pan-ish — the whole thing. But so lightly, happily 
produced as to preclude even the faintest suggestion 
of sentimentality. One more, this time at Castle Go- 
luchow in Poland — a kantharos. An outline draw- 
ing will perhaps best help us to appreciate this bril- 
liant painter’s sense of line and design and comedy 
(PI. 32a). ^ 

First we are aware of his kinship with the Penthe- 
sileia painter, secondly we are tempted by this vase to 
trace his ancestry. There is a touch of Brygan influ- 
ence in his make-up, but it is slight and his spiritual 
grandfather is surely Skythes with his love of little 
comics and big-headed, quaint Theseus-persons. The 
Sotades painter’s people are a refined edition of that. 
Admirable are these little people on the kantharos, 
but they are mildly harmless little seilens, mere come- 
dians compared with the formidable fellows of the 
archaic tradition. 

It is with the Sotades painter that, were I willing to 
ignore the decline, I should like to end this course, for 
after him vases and the painting on them begin to de- 
generate. We shall find pure delight still, but not so 
often nor so fresh as before. And one truly great 
artist is still to come, the grandson of the Berlin 
painter (figuratively if not actually, but perhaps ac- 
tually) — • I mean the Achilles painter. 

A few men trained in the older tradition of restraint 
and self-control still came near to perfection in their 

" J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Foland, PI. 16 and p. 27 f. 
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work. But Athens morally and politically was trans- 
gressing the old Greek standards. 

In 454 B.c. by a decree of the Athenian people the 
treasury of the Delian Confederacy was transferred 
from Delos to Athens, and by a few strokes of the 
chisel a league of free states became an Athenian 
Empire. Seven years later and they began to build 
the Parthenon — with other people’s money. 

Pride of Empire, the greatest outrage to the law of 
moderation and decency in the eyes of the Greek, sat 
upon the Athenians. The young artist who has been 
interpreting to the world the fine spirit of self-re- 
straint, moderation, reasonableness can no longer in- 
terpret that which is not there. For a time the older 
artist who was brought up in the finer tradition may 
continue to express the purpose of his youth. But he 
will find no successors in a tyrant state dominating an 
empire. 


V 


CLIMAX AND DECLINE 

T he year 454 b.c., in which the Treasury of the 
Delian Confederacy was transferred, on an in- 
sufficient excuse,^ from an island to Athens, is a land- 
mark in Athenian and in Greek history. More than 
that, it is a landmark in world history, for it marks the 
end of the Hellenic moral experiment. Dates are of 
interest just here: in 458 b.c. Aeschylus produced the 
Oresteia in Athens and within two years of that date 
the sculptures of the temple of Zeus in Olympia were 
completed. Those two achievements, the one in liter- 
ature, the other in plastic art, mark the highest point 
of all. Both are a kind of apotheosis of the Greek 
ideal “"know yourself; don’t exceed; govern life by 
— moderation.” Could the Greeks main- 
tain this ideal? More, could Athens, the acknow- 
ledged leader of Greece in the arts, maintain this 
ideal? That was the question. If Athens failed what 
hope for the rest of the Greeks in the end? And 
Athens did fail. Four years after the production of the 
Oresteia, •axi. excuse was found to get the huge league 
funds into Athens; and the result, the deliberately 
aimed-at result, was to create an Athenian Empire, 
to establish the domination of the Athenians over 
their intellectual equals. That is the unforgivable 
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form of tyranny. A superman, by virtue of superior- 
ity, may be justified in autocracy. A highly civilized 
state may in virtue of its culture confer beneficent 
rule on those who are morally barbarians. But a free 
democracy must not, dare not, play the tyrant to 
other intellectually equal free democracies. There is 
no more stupendous defiance of the moral code of 
decency and moderation conceivable than this. 

Now if it be true that art expresses the purpose of 
man, then the art of men who have had such high 
aims and have so violently fallen will express some- 
how and subtly that change in their purpose. 

Athens made the great betrayal. And so her art 
first slowly changed to artificiality, and then drooped 
to degeneration. Slowly, though: that is important, 
for in art these things happen gradually. There were 
also some adverse circumstances, other than political 
and moral, which affected Greek vase-painting and 
caused it to degenerate relatively. The development 
of brilliant fresco-painting was one, for we are now 
in the age of Polygnotos of Thasos, and the best 
draughtsmen naturally turned fresco-painters, sepa- 
rating from craftsmen pot-painters, who acquired 
an “inferiority complex” and became mechanical. 
Apart from that, however, vases degenerated abso- 
lutely because out of Greek art altogether something 
was perishing; out of sculpture, as much as out of 
painting, something of freshness and of the fire born 
of the ideal oi Sophrosyne was going — and presently 
gone altogether. • • 

A new style is coming in. The Penthesileia and 
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Sotades painters had not yet been tainted by it. 
Those two still carried on the traditional Greek sense 
of simplicity, but their followers were not many. The 
public, or the artist, now wanted something more 
ceremonious, for ceremony is a pillar of empire, and 
we get from some of the younger painters, ladies so 
perfectly elegant and reserved that costume designers 
might have employed them as mannequins to display 
their wares. While the Niobid painter gives us, in- 
stead of the fury and horror of battles, a polite, im- 
perialistic and sometimes almost waxen tableau vi- 
vant.' Indeed we cannot do better than watch the 
process at work, beginning with the Niobid painter. 
First a vase of his painted still in the old, dignified, 
simple mode, a vase possibly datable to about 458 
B.c. and now in D. M. Robinson’s collection in Balti- 
more."' Its date is suggested by its scene, which al- 
most seems to represent the opening lines of the 
second part of the Oresteian trilogy, the Ckoephoroi. 
It is possible that this represents Electra flanked by 
two women of the chorus bringing the appropriate 
offerings to the tomb of Agamemnon. If so, the date 
of the vase is that of the play. These girls have all the 
fine delicacy, the poise, the self-control and modesty 
of early classical art. 

But pass on a few years when the ceremonial notion 
has begun to take root and look at his Niobid kalyx- 
krater in the Louvre to which he owes his modern 

F. R.y Pis. 26-28; E. Pfuhl, M u, Z.y in, 505; see also J. D. 
Beazley, Vases in Amerkay pp. 142 f., 146. 

« A.J.A.y 1932, Pis. I 4 > i5- 
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name (PL 33)-’^ It has been one of the most discussed 
and admired Greek vases in the world. On one side 
Athena and the Argonauts (probably) grouped among 
landscapy rocks. This may be the work of a brilliant 
draughtsman with a fine sense of design and compo- 
sition; but it is not quite convincing, for all that. 
Each figure is rather consciously and politely posed; 
all is very careful, single figures quite pleasing, but 
the whole is impressively cold; no more. 

It must be confessed that although the Niobid 
painter has left several big handsome pots and al- 
though he perhaps throws more light than any of his 
fellow-craftsmen on the work of those celebrated 
fresco-painters, Mikon and Polygnotos, he neverthe- 
less lacks that essential quality which would have 
made his works attractive things as well as historical 
and mythological monuments. The too frequent 
three-quarter faces and the unsuccessful horse are 
derivatives from wall-painting technique and un- 
suited to the medium. On the other side the slaughter 
of the Niobids is no improvement on the Argonauts. 
In fact the whole composition is unsuitable to a vase; 
yet it was just this treatment which was taken up 
by another later clever draughtsman, the Meidias 
painter. Softened by him, debased by his copyists, 
transferred to south Italy, it resulted in some of the 
miserable products of the later Lucanian and Apulian 
styles. 

Contemporary with some of the Niobid painter’s 

^ F. R., PI. io8; E. Pfuhl, M. a. Z., m, 492; C. F. A., Louvre, i, 
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earlier vases is the fine restful work produced by the 
Villa Giulia painter. Buschor and Pfuhl have under- 
rated him, calling him “ a rather correct and academic 
gentleman.” His compositions, his quiet reserve, are 
at times really admirable. Take part of a bell-krater 
in the British Museum with Hermes and the infant 
Dionysos.' Here is far the best picture of a hackneyed 
theme, which shows us how relative all our criticism 
is. If we chide this painter for not maintaining the 
standard of the Brygos painter or the Berlin master, 
we may still admit that this simple fragment can in 
treatment bear comparison with the Hermes attrib- 
uted to Praxiteles. 

A stamnos in Oxford * is again delightful as a com- 
position, but of these very correct women, who are 
making the preparations for a feast, a fashion plate 
might almost be made. 

His work was continued by his pupil, the Chicago 
painter, about whom I must say something if only 
because on a stamnos in Boston ^ he drew so charming 
a figure of a slender flute girl, truly pleasant, even 
though admittedly a little mannered (PL 3 5^). 

A certain novelty appears on a stamnos of his in 
Cracow.'* The boy with the helmet is still in the older 
manner, the boy with the spear (PI. ;i6a) has a treat- 
ment which makes us feel that we have moved far 
from Kleophrades or the Berlin painter. 

Yet the Berlin painter’s influence was to come to 

^ J.D.BesLzhYyFasesmy^mertca^^g,^'^. 

* E. Pfuhl, M. 516. 

3 J. D* Beazley, cj!). aV., fig. 94^. 

4 J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland^ PI, 22. 
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the surface again. He had trained up a pupil named 
Hermonax, and the pupil, possibly, the son of Her- 
monax, was the greatest by far of the vase-painters of 
the full classical period between about 460 and 430 
B.C.: I mean the Achilles painter. Most subtly he 
manages to combine the proper aristocratic reserve of 
the Niobid painter and his contemporaries with the 
dignity and life of the Pistoxenos painter and with, 
sometimes, a spark of the fire with which the Berlin 
painter had glowed. 

The shapes he most frequently employed were the 
Nolan amphora and the lekythos; yet his masterpiece 
is on neither of these, but on a great loutrophoros in 
Philadelphia, more impressive than the Achilles vase 
in the Vatican. His drawings vary in quality but are 
always marked by an honest merit which recalls 
figures on the best Attic grave-stelai of the fifth cen- 
tury. His pictures are simple, except for the elaborate 
Philadelphia vase, his figures strong and reliable. 
Artistically he must have lived aloof from the Peri- 
clean jingoism of his time, steeped in the purity of the 
older ideals. The dignity of his manner is well exem- 
plified in the picture, from a Nolan amphora in Lenin- 
grad,^ of a Nereid with the helmet of Achilles. It is to 
be noted that his drawing of women’s profiles is par- 
ticularly delicate. The Philadelphia loutrophoros 
(PL 34^) is a great funeral vase, over three feet high, 
from the tomb of a young unmarried soldier killed in 
battle. Father and son are drawn on the neck of the 
vase; and on the body, all round, runs a magnificent 

' y.if. 34, p- ai7; fig. 28. 
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battle-scene of Greeks against Greeks; ^ while below 
is a procession of the dead warrior’s friends in solemn 
mourning — a great vase indeed, with all the dignity 
of the Parthenon frieze. 

It is the same dignity which we may see again in the 
Soldier’s Farewell on a stamnos in the British Mu- 
seum.“ This time, though, the soldier is no youth, but 
a veteran, a fellow with a handgrip which makes him 
startlingly real to us. 

Better known is the amphora in Paris ^ with Eu- 
phorbos carrying the child Oedipus — the latter, of 
course, an unsuccessful mannikin, but Euphorbos 
showing the Achilles painter in his most dignified 
manner. 

I mentioned this painter’s fondness for lekythoi, of 
which he painted a large number, while he seems to 
have had numerous pupils whom he trained for the 
same type of work, since these vases achieved the 
height of their popularity in his time. He himself 
produced many of the very finest of such pieces, as 
for example one in Boston '* with a lady and her maid, 
typical of his fine sure sense of line. Another in 
Athens ® with a boy and girl at a tomb shows the 
same character and a subtle individuality in the treat- 
ment of the boy. 

It is in the drawing on these white-ground lekythoi 
and upon those of the Achilles painter’s immediate 
successors that the full classical style finds its true 

^ This battle scene only is by the Achilles painter, the others by a 
colleague. 

» y. H, S,, 34, PL 15; E. HvMyM. u. Z., in, 524. 


s Ibid»y 548. 
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expression, especially if we group with them some of 
the finer vases that show the life of women, like cer- 
tain big wedding loutrophoroi and lebetes. There 
is calmness, without strain; what you might call 
“poise,” without affectation. 

Indeed there are still some vases and vase-paint- 
ings to come of delight and real charm; but ever fewer 
and fewer as the years go on. 

One more great painter we have to look at and then 
a few academic persons out of whom the joy of life, 
the fire of inspiration, if they ever had it, has been 
crushed by the bitterness of the great war of Greek 
against Greek. This one fine painter was Polygnotos; 
a great name, indeed, but never to be confused with 
Polygnotos of Thasos. He was a younger contempo- 
rary and his floruit must lie between 450 and 430 b.c. 

Full justice has not yet been done to this artist, for 
one of the best known vases with the signature Foly- 
gnotos egrapsen is a poor effort, a small amphora in the 
British Museum by which it is not fair to judge his 
powers, since it must have been a work of his youth. 

One of the best, perhaps, of his surviving works is a 
magnificent, tall, slender loutrophoros in Toronto.® 
Recall for a moment the Achilles painter’s loutro- 
phoros of the young soldier, which depicted him on 
one side, his father on the other. This vase, for the 
tomb of an unmarried girl, corresponds. Upon the 
neck it shows her on the one side, her mother on the 

^ Ibid.^ 519; J. C. Hoppin, Handbook, ii, 377; C V, A,, Brit. Mus., 4, 
PL 17. 

=* Greek Vases in 1‘orontQ, 11, Pis. 106-10S, 
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other. In passing note the superb finish of the elegant 
borders; neck, shoulder and base. The main scene 
calls for closer study (PI. 34^)- Because the girl died 
unmarried, a mystic wedding must be hers in the next 
world, and it is depicted on the vase; a bridegroom 
laureate, a bride crowned, bridesmaids with torches. 
The tall shape of the vase has elongated the figures. 
But what a charm of detail, of chiton and himation; 
hair and pleasant sponge-bag cap! And they are all 
so dignified, so Periclean. The Toronto vase is truly 
excellent, though its form and subject do not give 
full scope to his real skill in composition. 

This comes out well on an amphora in the British 
Museum ' on which we take our last look at that 
great theme, Achilles and Penthesileia. It is a long 
cry from the Amazon volute-krater by Euphronios in 
Arezzo to this. It is almost as far from the Munich 
Penthesileia cup to this amphora. But the composi- 
tion is very good indeed. Only vitality, and with it 
any vestige of grand passion and tragedy, have gone 
out of the theme when we look close. The Amazon 
queen is no mighty slayer of men, nor Achilles the 
god-like hero suddenly fallen in love (PL 35 ^). She is 
just a pathetic little schoolgirl and he no better than 
King Herod slaughtering an innocent. Polygnotos 
was not even very happy here with a three-quarter 
face, for the Kleophrades painter half a century before 
had had more success with his three-quarter face 
Skiron (PI. lid). 

Polygnotos was the head of a large school the mem- 

^ C. V. A., Brit. Mus., 3, Pis. 16, 1, and 12, 3. 
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bers of which adhered closely to his style and tradi- 
tion. Typical is the work of a pupil called the Lykaon 
painter, whom I pick on because I can illustrate the 
general style so well from outline drawings from a 
bell-krater in Castle Goluchow,"^ and because they 
show both the Picasso-like fineness of line and the 
keen zeal for new and surprising perspective — 
important as an introduction to the kind of thing 
that is to lead up to the Meidias painter. You see 
only a part of the scene: the silen Mimas playing 
a flute, the maenad Polynika, foot on rock, listen- 
ing (PL Z^b). On part of another scene is a maenad, 
labelled Mainas, bending to caress a fawn, a little 
animal which shows our man as a virtuoso of fore- 
shortening. 

And so to our last school, that of the Meidias 
painter who brings us, in his latest eflForts, down very 
near to the end of the century. He was the best 
painter, one of many, who worked for the potter 
Meidias, an industrialist apparently producing on a 
comparatively big scale. But it is not always easy to 
distinguish between the work of the Meidias painter 
himself and that of some of his pupils, colleagues and 
collaborators. He was the cleverest draughtsman of 
his time, yet rare is a vase-picture of his which shows 
trace of inspiration or originality of ideas. He seized 
on the traditions of his time — Parthenonic, Erech- 
thean, the manner of the Nike balustrade and of 
grave-stelai, good traditions and weak traditions alike 
— and simply cheapened and popularized them, and 
* J, D. Bea2ley, Greek Vases in Poland ^ 25. 
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in so doing eliminated the natural charm and dignity 
that was in them. His pictures are almost without 
exception pictures of the life of women; women at 
their toilet, women watching others at their toilet, 
Aphrodite, Eros, pretty nymphs, plump little 
dancing-girls playing at being maenads, and here and 
there depressingly effeminate young men. I suppose 
even Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, or those people 
who painted the things we see reproduced in 
“chromo” in the bars and parlours of snug little 
country inns, occasionally produced a good flowing 
line. Certainly on’ his best vases the Meidias painter 
gives us flowing lines that show a real feeling for 
beauty. But on the whole his is a thoroughly prosti- 
tuted art, and his general idea of a vase-picture has 
been aptly summed up in a single German word “He- 
tarenhimmel.” Most famous, of course, is his hydria 
in the British Museum (PI. 37) Above, Polydeukes 
and Kastor are carrying off the daughters of Leukip- 
pos. The first already has his bride in the car, the 
charioteer Chrysippos waits for Kastor to lift Eri- 
phyle into the second vehicle. Peitho, Aphrodite, 
Chryseis, Zeus are present; on the lower band of this 
over-loaded vase is a somewhat degenerate Herakles 
limply seated in the garden of the Hesperides. But 
these guardians of the apples like the Leukippids, 
Aphrodite and her friends are all of them no more 
than pretty vapid little dancing-girls. The lower 
frieze, but not the upper, runs right round the vase, 
which itself is of an admirable shape, and shows a 
* F. R., Pis. 8,9; E. Pfuhl, Z., Ill, 593; C. A. H., Pis. n, 70^. 
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medley of well-grouped, but theatrically posed, myth- 
ological personages. 

Another hydria in Karlsruhe ^ of the same school 
gives us a Judgment of Paris which may have de- 
lighted some war-worn fin-de-sikle Greek of about 
400 B.C., but to us its weakness stands confessed. 
Aphrodite, with her nasty little Erotes, one of them 
whispering bribes into the ear of Paris, is an unpre- 
possessing woman. Athena is a tinselled travesty on 
the Chryselephantine Parthenos, allegorical women 
and Zeus litter the stage while Eris peeps over the top 
of the cyclorama; below, a tame thiasos with hetairai 
as maenads and one stage seilen. And look at Paris, 
Hermes, Dionysos; ill-shapen creatures all. This is 
painfully bad, and yet the man could draw, for 
there is one delightful figure I have omitted — Hera. 
Her tall grace and long, soft drapery take us back to 
the days of Polygnotos (not the Thasian), and the 
fineness of line and sheer elegance are an echo of that 
virtuoso — ■ the Pan painter. 

One more vase of the Meidias painter’s, the Adonis 
hydria in Florence,® is worth consideration because it 
illustrates so well his power over a soft, swinging, flow- 
ing line; Eurynoe teasing her sparrow, Paidia on the 
lap of Hygieia, and the whole atmosphere and outfit 
of an “ Hetarenhimmel.” 

Our series of Athenian vase-painters ends with 
Aristophanes, who thought well enough of himself to 
sign two of the four surviving pots from his brush. 
His tendency would seem to have been to base him- 

' F. R., PI. 30; E. Pfuhl, M. u. Z.,m, 593. “ liiJ., 594. 
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self on the Meidian style, to ape the flowing line and 
girlish faces and to use them indiscriminately in the 
wrong situations. A travesty in this manner deco- 
rates a gigantomachy cup in Berlin,' whereon Ares 
and Apollo dispose of a pair of girl-faced giants, while 
a would-be Meidian Hera, dealing with the giant 
Phoitos, seems to say, “keep that right arm still 
while I push this thing into your kidney.” 

With some justice Pfuhl has called Aristophanes 
“ the nastiest vulgarian known to us by name in the 
whole Kerameikos.” 

It is a long journey from the first Athenian vase- 
painter who is a personality — the Nessos painter, to 
the last Athenian vase-painter with a name — Aris- 
tophanes. And by a strange chance two out of the 
four surviving vases of Aristophanes have as their 
subject Nessos. The best one is from the interior of a 
cup in Boston (PI. 4,^).® Only two centuries, and 
what an amazing development! This fellow has 
learnt all the tricks of the trade: perspective in feet, 
shins, thighs, chests, shoulders, a facing head, a 
prettily, neatly composed picture. Wedgwood, Flax- 
man, Bernard Partridge could hardly have done it 
better. 

But if pattern and power, brilliance and purposeful 
design are merits, then give me the great striding 
Herakles of the Nessos painter and the fantastic night- 
mare monster (PI. ^a) in place of the polite drawing- 
room centaur of Aristophanes gently threatened by 
a chorus-boy with a putty club. 

586; F. i?., PL 129. 
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Such sharp and violent decline could only lead 
straight to collapse. 

After the disaster of Aegospotamoi and the grim 
siege of Athens came revolution and disorganization. 
The potters’ factories must have been fairly idle, for 
their trade was after all a luxury-trade. Not till 393 
B.c. was Athens sufficiently reorganized and restored 
to be able to resume a silver currency. And then, 
slowly, the Kerameikos, the potters’ quarter, revived 
and the enfeebled tradition of Meidias and his vase- 
painters broke out into the production of certain gay 
and somewhat tasteless pots, known as Kertch vases * 
because they are mostly found in South Russia, though 
made in Attica. Tedious in style and covered with 
attenuated figures they lasted into the latter part of 
the fourth century Unfortunately it is a fact that 
when a nation loses an art it rarely manages to lose 
those who practise it. But after a sufficient interval 
Athenian red-figure painting petered out — a process 
long overdue. 

A word is called for about the most important off- 
shoot of Attic pottery, the pottery of South Italy. 
Athens had founded Thurii in 443 b.c. and Thurii, 
Herakleia in 43a b.c. Both therefore began at the 
time when the Achilles painter and Polygnotos were 
still decorating vases in Athens, and their style left its 
mark on the vases produced by these colonial Atheni- 
ans. And then, alas, in the fourth century they tried 
to prolong on alien soil the world of Polygnotos and 

I See K. Schefold, Kerischer Vasen, 

» C. A. Pis. II, 106^. 
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Meidias — ■ with disastrous results. Their manner 
of decorating the South Italian kraters, big in size, 
clumsy in shape, loaded with an overelaboration of 
decoration, would make even an “Empire” Sevres 
vase seem bearable by comparison. But in contrast 
to any modern parallel the kraters have frequently 
a merit in their contribution to our knowledge of 
mythology and drama. 

The picture on one of them, the Medea vase in 
Munich,* will suffice as an illustration. Medea is just 
knifing her infant, which Jason is too late to save. On 
the naiskos, above, is written Kreonteia, making it 
obvious that this is an epitome of some lost tragic 
composition. 

This kind of picture is without formal merit of any 
sort. These puppet gods, heroes, Greeks and orien- 
tals have not even the virtue of Hellenistic exuber- 
ance. Vitality is unknown to them, and they are 
steeped in the sentimentality of the imitators of 
Meidias. 

The Greeks would have thought it ill-omened to 
end with carping criticism; auspicious to conclude 
with a good word. We must follow their example. 

It is often said that the most characteristic mani- 
festation of Greek art is through architecture and 
sculpture. The statement is true of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. as well as of the Hellenistic age, periods dur- 
ing which pottery and vase-painting fell to the level 
of mere craftsmanship and ranked no higher than the 
decorated porcelains of relatively modern times. 

" F. R., PL 90. 
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But during the really great period of Greek art — 
between about 530 and 430 b.c. — it was far other- 
wise. The only “canvas” for the painter, the only 
“paper” for the draughtsman, was the surface of a 
vase. And Greek art at its highest was expressed 
as finely through the brush of the vase-painter as 
through the chisel of the sculptor. 

Beside the Athenian Korai and the Delphic Chari- 
oteer, beside the pedimental groups from Aegina and 
Olympia, we need not scruple to place a few of the 
greatest drawings on Attic vases produced by such 
masters as Euthymides, the Berlin painter, or the 
Brygos painter. 

One thinks of the world’s greatest draughtsmen, 
Leonardo, Raphael, Diirer, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Picasso, and sets beside their work a Brygan drawing. 
Without hesitation one is forced to admit that, work- 
ing in a different medium with a different tradition, 
the Greek is technically their equal — ■ and if you are 
among those who hold Sophrosyne to be needful in 
art you may, perhaps, think him their better. 
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Duris, 61 ff. 
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41 
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IphikleSj 66 
Iris, 59 
Islands, I2 flF. 

Italy, 6, 20, 77, 87 f. 

Jason, 61, 63, 80 

Kalamis, 55 
Kastor, 28, 57, 84 
Kekrops, 71 
Kephalos, 70 
Kertch vases, 87 
Kimon, 70 

Kiel ti as and Ergotimos, 17 f., 20 ff., 

25, 35 

Kleophrades painter, 46 fF., 52 f., 
60 f., 64, 78, 82 
Kore, 68 
Korone, 45 
Kreonteia, 88 
Kresilas, 55 ■ 

Kriseis,. 64 , , 

Kriseus, 64 
Kydoime, 4!' , 

Kyllaros, 28 

Laokoon, 7, 54 
Lapiths, 17 
Leagros, 43, 57 
Leda, 28 

Lekythoi, white ground, 79 f. 
Leonardo, 50, 52 f., 89 
Leto, 3if. 

Leukippos, 84 
Linos, 66 

Little master cups, 25 
Loutrophoroi, 79, 81 
Lucanian vases, 77 
Lykaon painter, 83 
Lysippides painter, 30 n. i 
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Maenads, 33, 38, 58, 67, 83 
Makron, 63 f. 

Marathon, 37 
Marseilles, 20 
Marsyas, 58 
Medea, 88 
Medusa, 15 
Megakles, 24 

Meidias painter, 77, 83 fF., 88 
Menelaos, 64 
Menon painter, 32 
Meroe, 20 
Mesopotamia, 12 f. 

Michael Angelo, 5 
Mikon, 77 

Minoan art, 71; pottery, 4, 10 
Mycenae, Mycenaean, 9 f. 

Myson, 52 

Naucratis, 20 
Neckar, 21 

Neoptolemos, 47, 60, 62 
Nereid, 33, 79 
Nessos, 15, 86 

Nessos painter, 15, 18, 26 F, 5 ^> 
86 

Nike, 71; balustrade, 83 
Nikosthenes, 32 IF* 

Nineveh, 13 

Niobid painter, 76 f., 79 

Niobids, slaughter of, 77 

Odysseus, 62 
Oedipus, 80 
Oltos, 32 IF., 39 

Olympia, Apollo in pediment, 67; 

Zeus temple, 6, 65 fF., 69, 74, 89 
Olympus, 17, 33 
.. Oresteia, 74,76,:; 

Oriental, orientalizing, 12 ff., 16 
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Orpheus, 67 
Ostraka, 23 

Paidia, 85 

Painters at work, 37 f, 

Pamphaios, 32 ff. 

Pan, 53, 68 

Pan painter, 52 fF., 57, 85 
Panainos, 69 
Panaitios painter, 56 f., 61 f., 65 
Panathenaic amphorae, 26 
Panels by vase-painters, 24 f. 

Paris, 85 

Parthenon, 73, 80, 83 
Partridge, 86 
Peirithous, 45 
Peisistratos, 28, 55 
Peitho, 64, 84 
Peleus, 17 
Peloponnese, 10 
Penthesileia, 69, 82 
Penthesileia painter, 42, 68 fF., 72, 
75 

Pergamene altar, 6 
Perseus, 15, 53 
Pferdemeister, 69 
Phaleron ware, 14 
Phidias, 69 

Phintias, 25, 38 E, 49, 65 
Phoenician, 12 
Phoinix, 60 
Phoitos, 86 
Picasso, 5, 83, 89 
Pindar, 7 
Pindus, 9 

Pistoxenos painter, 65 ff., 79 
Polydeukes, 28, 84 
Polygnotos, fresco-painter, 55, 59, 
75,77>Si 

Polygnotos, vase-painter, 81 f.,85. 
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Polyxena, 60 
Poseidon, 63 

Potters, 17, 2off., 27, 29, 32, 34, 

39, SI, ^3, 1^, 83 

Pottery as base for drawing, 23 ff., 
89^ 

Praxiteles, 54, 78 
Priam, 44, 47, 60, 64 
Prokrustes, 36 
Prothesis, 12 

Pygmies and cranes, 18, 35 
Python, 34 

Raphael, 5, 89 

Red-figure, beginning of, 29 f. 

Rembrandt, 70, 89 

Renaissance, 6 

Rhodes, 13 

Rhytons, 71 

Russia, 20, 87 

Salamis, 37 
School scene, 61 ff. 

Scythians, 31 

Seilen, seilenos, 23, 33 f., 38, 46, 
49 f., 58 f., 72, 83 _ 

Shapes of vases, xv ff., 21 ff. 

Sicily, 20 
Skiron, 48, 82 
Skythes, 25, 35 f., 72 
Sophrosyne, 7, 76 £, 89 
Sotades painter, 71 f., 76 
Spain, 20 
Syrian, 12 

Teisipyle, 42 
Telamon, 41 
Tenea, 22 ' 

Thasos, Thasian, 55, 59, 75, 81 
Theseus, 17, 36, 65; and Korone, 
45; and Minotaur, 48 
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Thessaly, Thessalian, 9 
Thetis, 17 
Thrace, 26 
Thurii, 87 
Troilos, 17 

Troy, Trojan, 27 f., 47 f., 60, 64 
Tyndareos, 28 

Ur, 13 

Van Gogh, 5 


Venus of Milo, 7 
Villa Giulia painter, 78 
Volo, 9 
Vroulia, 13 

Wedgwood, 86 
Women bathing, 30 

Zeus, 63, 84; temple at Olympia, 6, 
65 ff-, 69, 74, 89 
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PLATE I 

Mycenaean and Geometric Pottery 

(a) A bowl from Mvcenae, in Nauplia, of the granary class. 
Late Helladic HI (late Mycenaean). Ca. 1300-1200 b.c. 
(See p. 10.) 

{b) An early geometric bowl from Mycenae, in Athens 
[Jrch. Jahrb., 1899, p. 85], _ of almost identical shape. 
Around the rim is a frieze of birds. Ca. 1000— 900 b.c. (See 
p. 10.) 

(r) A geometric pyxis with lid from Boeotia, in Berlin 
[ibid., 1888, p. 353], for comparison with 
{d) An Attic geometric pyxis of Dipylon style from 
Athens, in Berlin [Ath. Mitt., 43, PI. i]- 900-800 B.c. 
(See p^ 10.) 




PLATE 2 


Geometric and Phaleron Ware 

(a) Part of a lars:e geometric funeral, vase ot the Dipylon 
class, in Athens. In the centre of the long panel is the dead 
man 'laid out on a couch, a checkered pall above him. 
Under the couch are seated mourners, to rignt and to left ot 
it standing mourners, all beating their heads. Ihe lowest 
band of ornament round the neck shows a trieze of kneeling 
goats or deer. 8th century b.c. (See p. I2.) 

(I?) Phaleron ware, a bowl in Munich. Ca. yoo-boo b.c. 
Around the lip a procession of tall, slender chariot groups; 
on the body a long panel containing two big-faced tongue- 
rolling lions; waves, pot-hooks, plants and leaves ot onen- 
talising pattern help to fill spaces in addition to angular 
geometric forms. Plastic snakes are on the handles and 
round the lip. (See p. 14.) 




PLATE 3 

Oriental Influences 

{a) Part of the main frieze on a large amphora in New 
York; parts of the drawing restored. Herakles, his chariot 
behind him, has given a death-blow to a centaur who col- 
lapses. Orientalising motives predominate in the main 
figures, the target-headed bird, borders and^ ornaments. 
There are, however, survivals of the old Attic geometric 
style in the zigzags and the strange long-legged bird be- 
tween the centaur’s hind-legs. Ca. 630 b.c. (See p. 15.) 

ib) A two-handled dish of Vourva ware type, in Cam- 
bridge. Ca. 600-560 B.c. The outside is shown and de- 
picts four goats, three leopards, and a swan. On the inside 
is a sphinx. The decoration is akin to true black figure. 
(See p. 16.) 
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PLATE 4 

Two Painters Contrasted 

(a) The Primitive. Herakles killing Nessos, from a vase in 
Athens by the Nessos painter, ca. 600 b.c., a powerful, well- 
patterned composition, Denkm., PI. 57-3 PP- 

15, 86.) 

{i>) The Decadent. The same subject drawn on the interior 
of a cup in Boston by Aristophanes, ca. 400 b.c., a prettily 
composed picture by “ the nastiest vulgarian of the whole 
Kerameikos.” [A’. R., PL 129.] (See p. 86.) 



PLATE 5 

Kleitias and Ergotimos (ca. 560-550 b.c.) 

One of the handles of the Frangois vase, the big volute- 
krater in Florence. 

Above, the winged Artemis as potnia theron. grasping a 
leopard and a stag. 

Below, Ajax helmeted and mail-clad lifting on his 
shoulders the dead body of Achilles. 

Under the handle, the lame Hephaistos riding on a 
donkey. He is one of the procession of gods travelling 
to the wedding of Peleus and Ihetis. [F. /?., PI. 2.] 
(See p. 18.) 




PLATE 6 

Attic Panel Paintings 

(a) A terra-cotta plaque, partly restored, by Exekias, now 
in Berlin. The scene represented is part of a funeral pro- 
cession; mourners with their hands on their heads appear 
beside the chariot. The horses may be compared with the 
horse Ky Haros on the Vatican amphora by Exekias (Plate 
ga), Ca, 550-525 B.c, (See p. 24.) 

{b) A painted panel in the manner of the red-figure vase- 
painter Phintias, in the Acropolis Museum, Athens. The 
charging hoplite, who is painted in a rich sun-burnt brown, 
wears an Attic helmet and carries a shield with a seilen as 
device. He is labelled Megakles Kalos^ but the first word 
has been partly erased in ancient times when someone en- 
deavoured to substitute for it the name Glaiikytes, Com- 
pare the vase-paintings of Phintias (Plates 14, 15). Ca. 
510-500 B.c. (See p. 25.) 
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PLATE 7 

^'Little Master Cups’’ 

{a) i\ cup in Cambridge potted by Hermogenes, ca. 550 
B.C., with a miniature painting of a chariot group. The 
shape is characteristic of the period. [C. F. A., Cambridge, 
1, PL 19, I.] (See p. 25.) 

{b) The interior of a cup in Munich by Exekias, ca. ^^o~ 
525 B.c. Dionysos is sailing in a boat over the sea; a school 
of dolphins plays round the ship. Up and over the mast 
climbs a huge vine laden with grapes. [F. /F, PI. 42.] (See 

p. 25.) 
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PLATE 8 

Exekias {ca, 550-525 b.c.) 

(^) From an amphora in Berlin signed by Exekias as 
potter. Herakles killing the triple giant Geryones; the 
nearest body of the giant is mortally wounded, as is the 
herdsman Eurytion lying upon the ground. The composi- 
tion is to be compared with later pictures by Euphronios 
(Plates 17 and 18) of a fighting Herakles. [Ek Pfuhl, M'. u. 
Z., Ill, 226.] (See p. 27.) 

{b) From an amphora in Boulogne. Ajax, fixing his sword 
in the ground, preparing to throw himself upon it. Elmotion 
is betrayed here for the first time in painting, for the face of 
Ajax is furrowed with grief. [J. D. Beazley, Attic Black- 
figure^ PI. 7.] (See p. 29.) 




PLATE 9 

Exekias and the Andokides Painter 

(a) From an amphora by Exekias in the Vatican. This 
might be a scene from the daily life of an aristocratic 
Athenian family of the sixth century, but the characters are 
given heroic names. Polydeukes plays with a white dog; 
Leda offers a flower to Kastor, who is off for a ride on his 
horse Kyllaros; Tyndareos pats the horse’s nose; a little 
boy brings along a chair, fresh clothing and an oil-flask. 
Ca. 550-525 B.cr [F. R., PI. 132.] (See p. 28.) 

{R) From an amphora by the Andokides painter in the 
Louvre. White figures and black glaze. Three .'\mazons, 
the middle one on horseback. This vase, or another like it, 
perhaps gave to the painter the idea of reserving the_ red 
ground of the vase so that figures should appear light 
against a dark ground. Ca. 530 b.c. {Photograph Girandon, 
Paris-I (See p. 30.) 




PLATE lO 

The Andokides Painter {ca. 530-510 b.c.) 

(a, b) Drawings from the two sides of an amphora in Bos- 
ton depicting Herakles with the captive Cretan bull, a is 
assigned by Beazley {Attic Black-figure, p. 40) to the Lysip- 
pides painter, but it seems probable that this title will 
prove to be but another name for the Andokides painter 
who certainly painted b. The great similarity of the two 
pictures is remarkable. The black-figure version still shows 
the greater skill and firmness of line, but the painter is well 
on his way to a mastery of the new style. (See p. 30.) 



Oltos {ca. 525-510 B.c.) 

(a) From the outside of a large cup in Corneto. The gods 
in Olympos, Athena, Zeus, Ganymede, Hestia, Aphrodite 
and Ares are shown; the artist’s signature is under the chair 
of Hestia. The delicacy of line and the sureness are re- 
markable. 

(/;) The rondo from the interior of the same cup, a formid- 
able but tidy warrior charging into battle. Contrast the 
fugitive in the cup by Skythes (Plate i 3 ^)' [d/o«. d. Inst., 
X, Pis. 23, 24.] (See p. 33.) 




PLATE 12 


Epiktetos (ca. 525-500 b.c.) 

The scenes on a cup by Epiktetos in the British Museum. 
Inside a boy playing the double flute and beating time 
with his left foot. Before him a dancing-girl clad in a 
leopard-skin and holding castanets. 

Outside (above) Herakles throttling and clubbing Busi- 
ris, king of Egypt, who had planned to sacrifice the Greek. 
Egyptians, with carving-knife and flutes, libation-jug and 
lyre, flee in both directions. Outside (below) Athenian 
gentlemen at a feast. [F. R., PL 73 -] P- 34 -) 


PLATE 12 




PLATE 13 


Epiktetos and Skythes [ca. 525-500 b.c.) 

b) Epiktetos; two dinner plates in the British Museum,. 

{a) K youth wearing a crested Corinthian helmet, cloak 
and greaves, standing behind his horse, ifi) A bearded, 
cloaked and booted reveller stooping to lift a large cup of 
wine; on the near side of him a boy playing the double flute, 
a flute-case slung from his left shoulder. For sheer com- 
positional value this cannot be bettered, (r) Skythes, the 
caricaturist; the interior scene from a cup in the Louvre. A 
soldier, cloak knotted round his waist, running away; he 
has snatched off his helmet and his spear points back at 
some pursuer. [E. Pfuhl, M. Z. iii, 328, 329, 335.] (See 

P- 3S-) 




PLATE 14 

Phintias (ca. 510-500 b.c.) 

Part of the scene on an amphora by Phintias, in Corneto. 

Kissine, a maenad caressing a panther-cub, and Simades, 
a seilen with double flute, are advancing towards Diony- 
sos, who holds a vine and a kantharos. The eyelashes are 
carefully rendered. A part of the god’s head is missing. 
[F.R., FI 91.] (Seep. 38.) 






PLATE 15 

Phintias (ca. 510--500 b.c.) 

The pictures display the skill of the painter Phintias, ca. 
510-500 B.C., in anatomical drawing, which is apparent in 
spite of the artistic conventions employed. 

On the right an athlete holding a discus on his left shoul- 
der, from an amphora in the Louvre. 

On the left a trial sketch by K. Reichhold in which this 
discus-thrower is ecpipped with a skeleton. Nothing is out 
of place. Note the position of clavicle, acromion process 
and scapula, of the bend of the humerus, radius and ulna; 
the olecranon process at the elbow and the head of the ulna 
at the wrist are well marked. Lower down the crest of 
Ilium and the great trochanter are marked, and at the 
knees and ankles a different placing of the interior lines 
indicates on the right leg the external condyle of the femur 
and the external malleolus, on the left leg the correspond- 
ing internal processes. [K. Reichhold, Skizzen/puch.] (See 

P- 39*) 



PLATE I 6 

Euphronios {j:a. 510-500 b.c.) 

From a kalyx krater in the Louvre. Herakles wrestling 
with Antaios. The hero, with hands locked in front of 
his face, is slowly choking the giant, whose gasping lips 
reveal his teeth. The giant’s right hand rests limply on 
the ground. Three frightened nymphs and the panoply of 
Herakles fill in the background. All attention is, however, 
concentrated upon the central group. [F. R., PI. 92.] 
(See p. 40.) 
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PLATE 17 

Euphronios {ca. 510-500 b.c.) 

From a volute krater in Arezzo. The neck is decorated with 
a frieze of revellers; five have wine vessels, two are dancing, 
four have musical instruments. The main scene shows 
Herakles (to be compared with Plate 8^) and i\jax Telamon 
attacking xA^mazons. Notable details are the pathos of the 
Amazon Kidoime fallen beneath Herakles, the left leg and 
foot of the figure on the extreme right and the delicate 
drawing of hands and feet. A dilute brown wash is em- 
ployed for the hero’s lion-skin, one shield and borders of 
the linen shirts beneath the breastplates of two figures. 
F.i?., PL 61.] (See p. 41.) 


PLATE 17 



PLATE 1 8 


Euphronios { ca . 510-500 bx.J 

From a drinking cup in Munich. On the outside (shown 
above and below) is the combat of Herakles and Geryones 
which may be compared with the older version on Plate 8^. 
The hero and the triple giant still preserve a similar atti- 
tude; the dying herdsman (below left under one handle) is 
very finely drawn. Above four armed lollowers of the heio 
are driving oft the captured cattle, which may be compaied 
with the bull by the Andokides painter (Plate 10). The 
central tondo from the interior of the cup depicts a young 
Athenian horseman in hat, cloak and boots. [F. PI. 
22.] (See p. 42.) 






PLATE 19 

Euthymides {ca. 510-500 b.c.) 

From an amphora by Euthymides in Munich. 

{a) Theseus carrying off Korone, whom Helen tries to 
rescue; Peirithoos follows. 

{b) Two girls exclaiming, “They have seen us, let’s run!” 
hurry to join the others. Behind them an older man calls 
out, “Good luck, Theseus!” [E. /G, PI. 33.] (See p. 45.) 





PLATE 20 

Euthymides {ca. 510-500 b.c.) 

Drawinsjs from figures on a neck-amphora in Castle Golu- 
chow. bn the left an ivy-wreathed youth pouring wine 
from a pointed amphora; on the right a seilen clearing 
one of the pipes of his double flute by blowing down it. 

The drawings show the artist’s great skill at depicting 
the human form with the utmost economy of line. Note 
especially the right leg and heel of the seilen. [J. D. 
Beazley,’ GrtT/fe Vases in Poland, PI. 5.] (See p. 46.) 



PLATE 21 


The Killing of Priam Depicted 

(a) By the Kleophrades painter, ca. 510-480 b.c., on a 
hydria in Naples. The central part of the scene upon the 
shoulder of the vase shows the old king seated on the aUar, 
his murdered grandson on his knee. Neoptolemos is about 
to slay Priam with his sword. Compare anothei group by 
the same painter, Plate iia. (See p. 47 -) 

(i) By the Brygos painter, ca. 500—470 b.c., on the outside 
of a drinking cup in the Louvre. Here Neoptolemos, fling- 
ing away his spear, uses the corpse of the grandchild as a 
club to dash out the grandfather’s brains. This treatment 
of the theme gives an impression of unparalleled fury. 
Parts of other cups by the same painter are figured on 
Plates 25, 26. [F. i?., Pis. 35 and 25.] (See p. 60.) 







PLATE 22 


Contrasts in Composition 

{d) From a stamnos in the British Museum by the Kleo- 
phrades painter, ca. 510-480 b.c.; Theseus armed with a 
double-axe about to kill the robber Skiron; compare the 
same artist’s “death of Priam,” Plate aia. Noteworthy is 
the bearded three-quarter face, and the wash on the rocks 
used to produce shading. The felt cap in the air above 
Skiron merely fills a blank space. [J. H. S., 30j PI- 2.J 
(See p. 48.) 

iF) From the centre of a cup by the Panaitios painter in 
the British Museum. A wheel-like composition showing 
two charging Amazons. The nearer has a Greek helrnet, 
cuirass and greaves, and carries a spear and a shield 
with the device of a winged dolphin, d he fuither Amazon 
has a “Phrygian” cap and a knitted, sleeved and trousered 
costume. She is armed with bow and arrow. Ca. 510-490 
B.c. [Photograph Professor Beazky.] (See p. 56.) 




The Berlin Painter {ca. 500-470 b.c.) 

The scene from a large amphora m Berlin. _A tall seilen 
with a lyre in his left and a little plektron in his right hand. 
Behind him is Hermes, wings on his felt cap and on his 
spotted leather boots, with an empty wme-jug in his right 
and a caduceus and wine-cup in his left hand. Between Ae 
two figures a shaded, dappled fawn looks up. Composition 
and control of line are admirable. [J. D. Beazley, Ber 
Berliner Maler, PI. 3 -] (See p. ^o.) 




PLATE 24 


The Pan Painter { ca . 480-450 b.c.) 


(a) From the bell krater in Boston. The death _ot Aktaion. 

Artemis clad in chiton, himation and a fawn-skin shoots at 
Aktaion, who is attacked by four ot his dogs. He wears a 
cloak, a sword and hunting-boots. [F. R., PI. 118.] (See 

P- 53 -) 


a) From a lekythos in the British Museum; “ the boyhood 
of Apollo.” In his left hand is a lyre with the plektron, used 
for plucking the strings, attached by a cord; m his right 
hand a bowl into which Artemis pours a drink of wine; she 
holds a bow, the case of which shows over her left shoulder. 
[J. H. S., 32, PI. 7.] (See p. 54.) 





PLATE 25 

The Brygos Painter {ca. 500-470 b.c.) 

From the outside of a kylix in the British Museum. Seilens 
introduced by Dionysos to Olympus. 

(a) Two seilens try to seize the winged goddess Iris, a third 
hurries up and Dionj'sos stands by helpless. 

(^) Four seilens advance upon Hera, whom Hermes seems 
powerless to protect; but Herakles, clad in knitted 
Thracian costume and lion-skin, advances to the rescue 
with club and bow. [F. R., PI. 47.] (See p. 59.) 



PLATE 26 

The Brygos Painter { ca , 500-470 b.c.) 

Scenes from a drinking cup in Wurzburg, {d) Part of the 
outside; a scene of revelry. Second from the left is a tipsy 
bearded man, wearing a cloak and slippers, who is seizing 
a girl with his right hand, while with his left he tries to 
secure the large shallow drinking cup which she balances 
delicately in the palm of her hand. The gentle but deter- 
mined action by which she pushes him back is one of the 
finest impressions ever achieved by an artist. 

{b) The inside of the same cup has a picture intended to 
serve as a warning to the user of the drinking cup. The 
reveller is very sick, though fortunate that someone will 
hold his throbbing head. [F. F., PL 50.] (See p. 61.) 



PLATE 2 


PLATE 27 

Duris {ca, 500-460 B.c.) 

[a) Part of the outside of a cup in Vienna. The Greeks 
recording their votes by placing pebbles on an altar before 
Athena. On the left Odysseus expresses delight that the 
majority favours the assignment of Achilles’ armour to 
hirnself. On the right Ajax disappointed veils his head. 
[F. R., PI. 54.] (See p. 62.) 

(/?) From the interior of a cup in the Vatican, one of the 
later works of Duris. The golden fleece hangs on a tree and 
the dragon which guards it having swallowed Jason is 
forced by Athena to bring him up again. The details of feet 
and hands, of Athena’s helmet, aegis and owl and especially 
the patterning of the monster are in the artist’s best 
manner. (See p. 63.) 


PLxA.TE 27 







PLATE 28 


Makron (ca. 500-"470 b.c.) 

(^2:) From a skyphos in the British Museum. On one 
handle is the signature of the potter Hieron. Eumolpos is 
seated under one handle, Poseidon under the other; be- 
tween are Zeus, Dionysos and Amphitrite, the last in the 
painter’s most charming tradition. [E. Pfuhl, M. u. Z., 
m, 437.] (See p. 63.) 

(J?) From one side of a skyphos in Boston made by the 
potter Hieron and painted by Makron. On the left Aeneas 
with a lion-device on his shield, followed by Paris, labelled 
Ale xsandros^' leading off Helen, who is crowned by Eros 
and Aphrodite. Behind the latter is Peitho (Persuasion). 
Ca, 500-470 B.c. [F. R.y PL 85.] (See p. 64.) 









PLATE 29 

The Pistoxenos Painter (^ ca , 480-460 b.c.) 

From the two sides of a skyphos in Schwerin. 

ici) Linos giving a music-lesson to Iphikles. 

0 ?) The boy Herakles, carrying a long pointed arrow, ad- 
vancing unwillingly to get his lesson. He is followed by an 
old wrinkled nurse, Geropso, who carries his lyre for him. 
\Jahrbuch d. deutsch. archiiol. Inst,^ 27, Pis. 7, 8.] (See 

p. 66.) 


PLATE 29 



PLATE 30 

The Pistoxenos Painter (ca. 480-460 b.c.) 

(aj Fragments ot a white-ground cup in x^thens, by the 
Pistoxenos painter. Orpheus holds up his lyre to protect 
his head from the maenads, one ot whom is partly pre- 
served, a geometric type of animal tattooed on her arm. 
The head of Orpheus bears a marked resemblance to that 
of Apollo from the West Pediment at Olympia. [E. Pfiihl, 
M. u. Z., Ill, 416.] (See p. 66.) 

{b) From the interior of a cup in the Louvre. A boy on 
horseback with two spears. He wears a felt cap, a heavy 
embroidered cloak and top-boots. [Photograph Professor 
Beazleyf\ (See p. 67.) 



PLATE 31 

The Pexthesileia Painter (ca, 480-460 b.c.) 

{a) Part of the interior scene from the big drinking cup in 
Munich with Achilles stabbing Penthesileia; and as he 
stabs he sees her face for the first time and falls in love. 
Fhe pathos of the theme may be compared with that of the 
dying Amazon on the krater by Euphronios (Plate 17). By 
contrast the theme is inadequately handled a quarter of a 
century later (Plate 35^). [Reichhold, Sktzzeni^uch.] (See 
p. 69). 

Part of the exterior of a cup in Hamburg; boys and a 
pony. One of the most spirited drawings of a horse ever 
produced. Compare the more formal horses by Epiktetos 
and Euphronios (Plates 13^, 18). [F. i?., PI.' 56.] (See 
P-70-) 




PLATE 32 

The Sotades Painter {ca, 470-450 b.c.) 

id) From a kantharos at Castie Goluchow. Two timid, 
bald-headed seiiens are being scared away by a couple of 
maenads. The comic element is reminiscent of the art of 
Skythes (Plate 9^). [J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, 
PL 16.] (See p. 72.) 

{b, c) Two sides of an astragalos-shaped vase in the British 
Museum depicting a dance of girls suggesting little clouds. 
Before them is a small gesticulating choregos, or chorus- 
master. [Z^. R.,, PI. 136.] (See p. 71.) 




PLATE 33 

The Niobid Painter (ca. 450 b.c.) 

From a kalyx-krater in the Louvre. 

(a) i\thena, Herakles and a group of heroes, perhaps the 
Argonauts, disposed on different ground levels. The com- 
position, influenced probably by contemporary fresco- 
painting, is unsatisfactory, being unsuited to the surface of 
a vase. [F. 7 L, PL loS.] (See p. 77.) 

(iy c) Parts of single figures, Apollo and a dead son of 
Niobe, from the other side of the same vase. The Apollo 
shows the painter capable of fine draughtsmanship, but the 
three-quarter face of the Niobid is unsuccessful. Ca, 450 
B.c. \Corpus Vasorumy Louvre, iii.] (See p. 77.) 


PLATE 33 







PLATE 34 

The x'^chilles Painter and Polygnotos 
(ca. 46o--430 b.c.) 

(a) From a large loutrophoros in Philadelphia, by the 
Achilles painter. The helmeted warrior is drawn with a 
fine economy of line which is reminiscent of the Berlin 
painter’s work (compare Plate 23). It is a battle scene 
which runs right round the vase. (See p. 79.) 

(I?) Part of a wedding scene from a loutrophoros in Toronto 
by Polygnotos, whose work is here seen at its best. The 
figures are elongated in order to conform to the shape of 
the vase. The bridegroom holds the bride by her wrist; in 
her right hand she holds a fruit; bridesmaids carry torches. 
(See p. 82.) 



PLATE 35 


POLYGNOTOS AND THE CHICAGO PaINTER 
{ca. 450-430 B.C.) 

(a) From a stamnos in Boston by the Chicago painter; a 
slender flute girl, quite charmingly drawn, but kckmg the 
character of the girls drawn by the Brygos painter (Plate 
26), Makron (Plate 28) or the Sotades painter (Plate 32). 
[J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vases m American Mu- 
seums, Fig. 94B.] (See p. 78.) 

{b) From an amphora by Polygnotos in the British Mu- 
seum. The drawing is less careful than on the 1 oronto vase 
(Plate the theme is cheapened by comparison with 

earlier 'work (Plates 17, 3 i«); t^e three-quarter face head 
was more successfully rendered by the Kleophrades pamter 
(Plate 22«). [C. r. A., Brit. Mus., 3, Pis. 12, 3.] (See 
p. 82.) 
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PLATE 36 

The Chicago and Lykaon Painters 
(ca. 450-430 B.c.) 

{a) A drawing from a stamnos in Cracow by the Chicago 
painter. [J. D. Bea2ley, Greek leases in Poland, PL 2,2.] 
(Seep. 78.) 

{b) From a bell krater in Castle Goluchow by the Lykaon 
painter. The drawings are to be contrasted with those of 
Euthymides (Plate 20) in order to appreciate the change in 
Attic art. Skill and a Picasso-like fineness of line are still 
present; strength and purposefulness have departed. Self- 
control has been replaced by self-consciousness. [J. D. 
Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, PI. 25.] (See p. 83). 





PLATE 37 

The Meidas Painter {ca. 410 b.c.) 

From R Kydnfi in tHc British jN'luscnm. Above, fiom left to 
right Polydeukes with Elera in his chariot, a cult ^statue, 
the charioteer Chrysippos. On the middle zone, Zeus, a 
girl, Chryseis, Aphrodite, Kastor seizing Eriphyle. Below, 
Klytios, Hygieia, Asterope, Chrysothemis, Lipara, 
Herakles and lolaos. [F. R., PI. 8.] (See p. 84.) 


PLATE 37 





